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I. Socrat SEcurRITy. - 


(1) Whether the Christian virtue of bearing one another’s burdens, or any 
other virtue, would remain either Christian or virtuous if made compulsory 
by the Government. 

(2) Whether a system of compulsory benevolence has the greater effect 
in promoting that virtue or in discouraging it. 

(8) Whether a rich man can be reasonably bidden to “ sell all and give to 
the poor ” when the taxes have left him little to sell. 

(4) Whether the theory is true that, in our democracy, the shepherds can 
shear the sheep no nearer the skin than the sheep are willing to be shorn. 

(5) Whether there is any difference in principle between.the Christian 
monarch who forced the pagans he had conquered in battle to embrace 
Christianity and the Christian Socialists who would force their system on 
those whom they may defeat in the Elections ; and whether either are therein 
true servants of Christ. 

(6) Whether there is any difference in principle between the idea of 
Christianity as a system of doctrine to be believed under spiritual penalties 
and the idea of it as a system of social conduct to be practised under penalties 
in the law. 

(7) Whether the City of God is founded on either conception. 

(8) Whether a system intended to make benevolence more effective needs 
to be guarded against falling under the control of a greedy majority and 
becoming the instrument of their rapacity. 


1 To be continued.—Ebrror. ~ 
Vou. XLII. No. 2, 97 
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(9) Whether Dr Inge’s description of our democracy as “ the organised 
plunder of minorities ” is purely malicious. 

,si (10) Whether the unselfish desire to ease the burdens of others or the 
selfish desire to be eased of their own is the er motive with those who 
are for compulsion in burden-bearing. 

(11) Whether, if such a system were established, we should be easily 
satisfied that there was a just proportion between the help we were forced to 
give and the help we received. 

(12) Whether an unanswerable proof that the system is neither Christian 
nor virtuous would be sufficient to prevent it becoming the law of the land 
if its supporters judged it to be otherwise convenient. 

(18) Whether the original meaning of laissez faire laissez passer was not 
‘* leave things alone and pass by on the other side,” but “let the people get to 
work and let the produce of their labour pass freely to those who want it,”’ 
and whether an economy which neglects this injunction can end otherwise 
than in bankruptcy. 

(14) Whether the newer doctrine of Christian Socialism is not on many 
men’s lips, and serves some powerfully towards their ends. 

(15) Whether it is well understood by its votaries, or even by the Christians 
among them. 

(16) Whether the system is good chiefly by the motive as between 
Christians that know and love each other, and whether it has the same 
complexion and force among the base or idle or perverse. 

(17) Whether being compelled to bear others’ burdens makes for the 
greater happiness of the compelled. 

(18) Whether compulsory goodness tends to illwill and bitterness at the 
end. 

(19) Whether any have a right that others should bear their burdens. 

(20) Whether this supposed right is anything else but an enslaving of 
some to others. 

(21) Whether enslaving ‘engenders not a greedy and tyrannical temper in 
those who practise it. 

(22) Whether tyranny on the one hand and illwill on the other are fit 
yoke-fellows in the commonwealth. 

(28) Whether charity be not God’s law for men, and a virtue if done in 
obedience and love. 

(24) Whether forcing it wholesale by men’s laws is an usurpation. 

(25) Whether it is right that a man should be ruled continually by outside 
laws and requirements, even if they enjoin the semblance of good. 

(26) Whether to be thus constrained lowers a man to the level of pulleys, 
pumps, guns and other mechanical devices. 

(27) Whether the mind of man is of this mechanical habit in itself, or 
only under duress. 

(28) Whether duress inflicted by some on others can ever equal the force 
of love as among Christians, or can sustain its system for long. 


L. P. J. 
J. M. 
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THE ETHICS OF PUNISHING GERMANY. 


A. C. EWING, F.B.A., Lrrt.D., 
Author of Morality of Punishment and Lecturer in Philosophy in Cambridge University. 


By “ punishing Germany ” I do not mean punishing individual Germans 
proved guilty of atrocities, nor do I mean merely imposing terms which the 
Germans dislike but which are desirable for good reasons. I mean “‘ deliber- 
ately making the terms more severe than they otherwise would need to be 
simply for the sake of punishment.” 

In discussions of punishment it is usual to distinguish three functions. 
Punishment may be conceived as having a retributive function, meaning by 
this that it is a good thing to punish a man just because he deserves it and 
not merely because it has good effects. Admittedly also it has a deterrent 
function in that it helps to diminish crime by making people (other than 
those punished) afraid to commit it or aware that it is not worth the risk. 
And it is at least hoped that it will have a reformatory effect in making the 
person punished more likely to behave himself better in future than he would 
otherwise have been. Let us consider the significance of the ‘* punishment 
of Germany ”’ in relation to each of these functions separately. In discussing 
this question I shall assume for the sake of argument that the retributive 
theory of punishment is true, in the sense that one of the ultimate reasons 
for inflicting punishment is and ought to be that it is an end-in-itself that the 
guilty should suffer pain, apart from any utilitarian advantage in the way of 
future effects. This cannot in any case be the only reason, for, even if it is 
an end-in-itself that the guilty should suffer, this is at any rate a less important 
end than that wrong doing should be diminished in future by the deterrent 
and reformatory effects of punishment ; and I do not myself hold the retri- 
butive theory even so far as to admit that it constitutes any part of the 
reason why punishment should be inflicted ; nor do I hold that_the infliction 
of pain on the guilty is in any degree an ultimate end-in-itself. But I do not 
wish to digress here into a long discussion of the retributive theory, especially 
as what I am going to say would apply even if I accepted this theory as true. 
In view of possible misunderstandings I had better say, before discussing 
this topic further, that I am not a pacifist, and that I have never felt keener 
indignation at anybody or anything than at the policy and atrocities of the 
Nazis. 

The first difficulty that arises is how to understand the sense in which a 
nation as a whole can be said to be guilty and deserving of punishment. 
There is no reason whatever to believe that a nation or state has a sort of 
consciousness of its own over and above the consciousness of its individual 
members, and therefore it cannot, properly speaking, be punished. All we 
can do is to punish its individual members. Now there is no doubt that many 
1 For such a discussion, v. A. C. Ewing, Morality of Punishment, Kegan Paul, 1929. 
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of the Germans are guilty, but no one can say that anything like ll of them 
are. A people bears a certain measure of responsibility for what its govern- 
ment does, but how much? Of all the German votes cast in the elections of 
March 1988, the last free elections in Germany, only 48-9 were cast for the 
Nazis and another 8 per cent. for their Nationalist allies. How great is the 
responsibility of those who did not vote for Hitler ? Some blame the parties 
of the Left and Centre must bear for not having had the wisdom to combine 
against him when there was yet time, but this blame will fall very much 
more on the leaders than on the rank and file ; and in any case it is doubtful 
whether such a mistake was much more blameworthy than the mistake of 
other countries in failing to combine to stop Hitler before 1989. Some blame 
those Germans must bear who took no interest in politics and neglected to 
vote, but a disquietingly large proportion of the electors in Britain also do 
not vote. Once Hitler was in power, resistance had no prospect of success 
and there was no chance of peaceful propaganda against him. To oppose, 
when this means the firing squad or the concentration camp, is the act of a 
hero, and we cannot treat a man as deserving special punishment because he 
is not a hero. No doubt, if the majority of the population had resisted, they 
could not all have, been shot or sent to concentration camps ; but how could 
such resistance have been organised or the truth told to the majority at all 
under Hitler ? f 

Turning our attention to the people who voted Nazi or may have since 
been converted to,a Nazi point of view, there is no reason to think that most 
of them wanted war or believed that a Nazi government would mean war, 
though they did want to improve the position of Germany by a “ firm” 
policy which involved rearmament and threats of war. All newspaper 
correspondents’ reports commented on the absence in 1988 and 19389 of the 
war-fever seen in Germany in 1914, At the height of the Czech crisis 
(September 27, 1988) an observer himself rather inclined towards the 
Vansittart view wrote : 


“‘A motorized division rolled through the city’s streets just at dusk 

this evening in the direction of the Czech frontier. . . . The hour was 

. undoubtedly chosen to-day to catch the hundreds of thousands of 

Berliners pouring out of their offices at the end of the day’s work. But 

' they ducked into the subways, refused to look on, and the handful that 

did stood at the curb in utter silence unable to find a word of cheer for 

the flower of their youth going away to the glorious war. It has been 

the most striking demonstration against war I have ever seen... . 

Hitler stood there and there were not two hundred people in the street 
on the great square of the Wilhelmsplatz.” + 


The undeniably great and widespread enthusiasm for Hitler seems almost 
incredible to a foreigner and shows very great stupidity and lack of moral 
discernment ; but we must remember that a rigidly censored press concealed 
the worst features of the régime. In 1936 an intelligent, highly educated and 
rather anti-Nazi German to whom I spoke under circumstances where she 
did not mind making comments unfavourable to the Nazi régime was not 


2 W. Shirer, Berlin Diary, p. 119. 
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aware that there had been any cruelties committed by the Nazis such as the 
notorious beatings. The extensive military preparations were justified to 
the German people as being necessary to guard against an attack by Russia, 
and, though it was no doubt stupid to believe this, there is a distinction 
between stupidity and moral wickedness. If the German Nazis had taken 
the trouble to think hard they would have seen through Hitler, but do most 
people in any country go out of their way to think hard, especially when the 
thinking will lead to unpleasant and unpopular conclusions. The Nazis 
evidently include a larger number of extremely wicked men than I should 
have thought existed in any civilised country, and these deserve punishment 
if anybody does, though it will not prove practicable to detect and punish 
them all as individuals. But even with those who committed the atrocities 
which have made such frequent reading, the guilt of very many is appreciably 
diminished by the fact that they had been deliberately educated for eight or 
nine of the most impressionable years of their life in such a way as to make 
them sadistic scoundrels ; and many others no doubt only committed them 
reluctantly under orders because they knew that, if they did not do so, they 
would themselves be tortured or killed. Neither circumstance supplies a 
complete excuse, but it mitigates considerably the guilt. Further, the great 
majority of Nazis and Nazi sympathisers have not themselves committed 
atrocities, but have only the lesser guilt of having approved of the Nazi 
policy, despite the cruelty and unscrupulousness which attended it and 
which cannot in later years have been completely concealed even from them. 
For this they are very much to blame, but we must remember that experience 
shows that the correlation between a person’s morality and the moral judg- 
ments he makes in political matters is not nearly so high as one might expect. 
Highly estimable people have again and again enthusiastically approved 
political policies which were very wicked, and nobody would therefore call 
them “‘ bad men ”’ in private life. I am very far indeed from approving of the 
principle—‘t My country, right or wrong ”’—but it is one in which many 
otherwise most worthy people believe, and it is interesting to note that the 
very people who clamour most for punishment on the whole German nation 
sometimes absurdly blame the German refugees on the ground that they 
ought not to have deserted their country, however badly she behaved. I do 
not wish in the least to deny that the existence of the Nazi régime would not 
have been possible but for the existence of very serious defects in the majority 
of Germans ; but I do not think they are defects of a kind which warrant the 
treatment of the people who have them as desperately wicked. We do not 
treat people as criminals for sloppy thinking on political matters : if we did, 
the prisons in all countries would be full. We must also remember that the 
mass of Germans have already suffered very severely through the natural 
course of the war, so that, even if we insist that guilt ought to be atoned for 
by equivalent suffering, it would be hard to say that most of them (excluding 
a limited number of people of the Himmler-Ribbentrop type) had not suffered 
at least as much as they deserved. The fact that the inhabitants of the 
countries oppressed by them have suffered still more is not relevant. Even 
on the retributive theory of punishment, the standard is the degree of moral 
badness in the person whom it is proposed to punish, not the degree of 
suffering resulting from his actions, which by no means varies. pari passu 
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with the former. I do not think I need complicate the problem further by 
discussing the degree of German guilt for the war of 1914-18 and for earlier 
events : we cannot reasonably punish people for what has been done by their 
fathers or more remote ancestors. 

It follows from all this that any “‘ punishment ” inflicted on Germany for 
her crimes in the form of e.g. ecomomic throttling of her life will fall on 
millions of people who were innocent and many millions more who had only 
a very slight part of the responsibility for the crimes. (It will also fall on 
at least tens of thousands who have with great heroism worked underground 
against the Hitler régime at terrible risk to themselves). It therefore cannot 
possibly be justified by the retributive theory, at least if the punishment is 
of such a kind as to bring real suffering to the mass of Germans. We must 
remember that, even if the punishment of the guilty be a good-in-itself, the 
punishment of the innocent is an evil that greatly outweighs this good. As 
a matter of fact, even if it were granted, not only that it is an end-in-itself 
that men should suffer in proportion to their sins, but that the bulk of the 
German people deserve more suffering after the war than they have already 
had during the war, it would not follow even then that we should go out of 
our way to inflict special retribution as an-end-in-itself. Even if retributive 
punishment is good-in-itself it can hardly be one of the greatest goods—it is 
far more important that a sinner should improve than that he should suffer 
in proportion to his sin—and there are far too many other points.of the most 
vital importance to be taken into account by any peace settlement for us to 
let our attention be distracted from them for the sake of a retribution which 
will, even if good-in-itself, conflict with more important goods. Indeed, the 
end of achieving a retributive proportion between punishment and sin is one 
which states that make treaties cannot attain and had better leave alone 
altogether, even if—which I should deny—it be desirable in itself. For 
attempts to bring it about are as likely to produce retributive injustice as 
retributive justice, owing to the state’s complete inability to measure with 
the faintest approach to accuracy either the moral badness of the offender, 
or his happiness or unhappiness, or the amount of unhappiness that is appro- 
priate to a given degree of badness. If God does not see to it that happiness 
or unhappiness always corresponds to merit, nobody else can. This is not to 
say that the peace terms should necessarily be easy, only that they should 
not be deliberately made harder on retributive grounds. It is very natural 
for the people who have suffered so heavily from the Germans to wish for 
vengeance as an end-in-itself, but this cannot be justified on moral grounds. 

Granting that the special punishment of Germany, by which must be 
meant in practice the mass of individual Germans, cannot be justified on 
retributive grounds, let us now consider the other functions of punishment 
and see whether it might not be justified by them. Where a retributive 
theory is not accepted, punishment is commonly justified on deterrent and 
reformatory grounds. But the deterrent value of any punishment inflicted 
on a defeated country at the end of a war is greatly lessened by the fact that 
it is liable to be regarded as a deterrent not against starting wars but against 
losing wars. Against this no deterrent is needed. No aggressor state will 
start a war which it thinks it will lose. The process of being defeated is itself 
a) unpleasant that the imposition of additional severities after the war is 
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hardly needed to impress on people that it is prudent to avoid defeat. What 
is to be feared is that Germany or some other aggressor country will sometime 
again start a war in the belief that she will not be defeated. , Any measures 
that make her take a gloomier view of the consequences of defeat are as 
likely to induce a state to strike first in order to gain a military advantage 
that will prevent defeat or begin a disastrous race in armaments as they are to 
deter her from an aggression that she would otherwise have committed. For 
the punishment depends not on starting a war but on losing it : if a country 
wins a war, she will not be punished even if she is the aggressor ; if she loses 
a war, she will be punished, even if the other party is the aggressor, probably 
more severely still, since aggressors are unscrupulous. 

Just as a government will not start a war (though it may conduct a 
desperate war of defence if attacked) if it thinks it is going to lose it, so an 
individual will usually not commit a crime against the law of his state if he 
thinks he is going to be caught, and consequently it might be contended by 
someone that my arguments, if valid at all, would apply equally to the 
punishment of individuals. But there are these important differences between 
the two cases, (a) The process of being caught is not, like the process of losing 
a modern war, usually unpleasant enough to serve as a powerful deterrent 
apart from the punishment which follows. It must be remembered here that, 
where the punishment is already very severe, even big additions to its 
severity will add little to the deterrent effect. The risk of being sentenced to 
prison for, e.g. five years, would have little more deterrent effect on most 
people than the risk of being sentenced for four ; and similarly the prospect 
of somewhat harsher peace-terms—they are sure to be fairly harsh in any 
case for a defeated country—will add little to the deterrent effect of the risk 
of military defeat, since defeat itself is already so unpleasant in any case. 

(b) Comparatively innocent nations are just as likely to suffer the “* punish- 
ment,” t.¢e. defeat plus ruinous peace terms, as are the guilty, so that it may 
well be thought that the best way of escaping the punishment is to commit the 
crime, i.e. start a preventive war before one’s opponent is in a more favourable 
position to attack. (c) The people who inflict the punishment at the end of 
this war will be, not impartial judges, but parties to the dispute, and that 
of itself will associate the punishment with losing the war rather than with 
the crimes which it is desired to punish. These considerations will apply to 
any settlement at the close of the present war imposed by the vietors, though 
it is to be hoped that steps will be taken towards establishing a more impartial 
organisation for dealing with the risk of future wars and problems which 
may lead to war. 

The same consideration lessens any reformatory effect that the punish- 
ment might be expected to have. Punishment has a reformatory effect, 
where it has one at all, because it arouses or intensifies consciousness of guilt; 
but in practice unnecessarily severe peace terms will impress on a nation 
rather the fact that it has been defeated than the fact that it is guilty, and 
the defect of being defeated in wars of aggression is assuredly not one that we 
wish to remove by a process of reformation directed on Germany. We should 
seek to guard against a false shame as well as to inculcate a true shame in 
Germans. It is not true that Germans did not feel shame after the last war, 
but very commonly they felt it for the wrong cause. They felt it not because 
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Germany was to a large extent (not wholly) to blame for the outbreak of the 
first world war and because she conducted it with ruthless cruelty, but 
because Germany was defeated. Now, while the first is a good ground for 
shame, the latter certainly was not, and will not be after this war. It is no 
moral vice to be defeated ; and moreover no nation could, short of a “* near- 
miracle,” hope to escape defeat against such overwhelming odds as Germany 
has eventually had to face. No one will refuse to grant Germans the qualities 
of courage, war-like discipline, and skill in a very high degree: on that their 
bitterest enemies are agreed. And it is to be hoped that the leaders who 
succeed the Nazis will emphasise these points to the full, so that the Germans 
may not feel national shame where it is out of place, as well as eraphasising 
the crimes committed in their name for which they may well feel shame. 
Too insulting treatment of Germany by the victors after the war will increase 
this false shame for defeat rather than the rightful shame for the crimes 
committed in their years of triumph. 

The reformatory effect of punishment gud punishment is in any case 
liable to be exaggerated. It seems unlikely that many ordinary individual 
criminals are reformed by punishment as such, i.e. by the mere infliction of 
pain or deprivation because of wrong done. They are much more likely to 
be reformed by a process involving kindness which accompanies their punish- 
ment in prison. If punishment has a tendency to impress on a man his guilt, 
it probably usually has a stronger tendency to impress on him consciousness 
of his sufferings and thus to lead only to bitterness and rebellion. These 
drawbacks are greatly enhanced when the punishment seems to the person 
punished unjust or very excessive, and where the crime is not one which he 
feels to be due to his personal action. A punishment which the person 
punished cannot be brought to regard as in any degree approximating to 
what is just will have no reformatory value, even if the person punished is 
wrong in his opinion about it and it is in fact just. Now there is no doubt 
that most individual Germans will not feel personally in any real degree 
responsible for the crimes committed in the name of the German state. 
Perhaps they ought to, but in fact they will not do so. Even if they formerly 
approved of what was done by the Nazis and now realise that it was extremely 
wrong, they, as individuals, had so little share in doing it that they can hardly 
be expected to have the personal sense of guilt that punishment is intended to 
emphasise, and, this being so, punishment will fail to exercise any reformatory 
influence of which it might otherwise be capable, however much they may need 
reformation. On the contrary, if very severe, it will stifle any shame that 
would otherwise be felt by diverting the attention of Germans—and perhaps 
of onlookers of other nations—from their responsibility in the past to their 
sufferings in the present, from the injustices they have committed to the 
injustices which they are in their opinion now suffering from their victorious 
enemies. 

There remains another function of punishment, namely, to impress not 
on the offender himself, but on others, the moral wickedness of certain kinds 
of action, and so make them less likely to commit these actions. It may be 


1 It may be objected that only those Germans who are guilty, not those who are not, 
can be expected to feel shame, but a man may feel shame at the misdeeds of those associated 
with him, as a parent may feel shame at what his son has done, or for that matter vice versd. 
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doubted whether there are now many people outside the Axis countries on 
whom the wickedness of Nazi conduct needs to be impressed ; but here, in 
any case, the same difficulty arises again owing to the fact that we cannot 
distinguish in action between branding a war as a crime and branding defeat 
in war as a crime. For we can only penalise the former by penalising the 
latter. Further, this function of punishment is fulfilled much more by the 
existence of well-established and long recognised penal laws than by single 
punishments. Such a fact as that stealing is the sort of thing which everybody 
knows to be punished by imprisonment does play a part in making us all 
think it a specially bad sort of thing to do, but we cannot make people 
suddenly regard an action as much worse than they did before merely by 
punishing it under a new law introduced ad hoc. Now penal laws in inter- 
national matters are not yet sufficiently well-established to have the effect 
in question. Punishment of Germany after the present war (as opposed to 
the punishment of individual Germans for particular atrocities) would not 
come under any pre-existing law in the legal sense at all and would be impos- 
sible to distinguish from mere vengeance. And in any case such spectacles 
as that of starving women and children in Germany as a result of penal 
economic measures, as after the last war, are not likely to have a beneficial 
educative effect on any one or impress people with the justice with which 
the victors have ‘‘ vindicated the moral law.” 

There is a radical difference between punishments inflicted by courts of 
justice in an organised society and punishment inflicted by the victors after 
a war. The former are due to a recognised legal authority and are therefore 
not likely to be regarded as merely the work of force (except in cases where 
the law under which they are inflicted or the mode of trial is flagrantly unjust). 
But, although a recognised legal mode of government in international matters 
should be created as soon as possible, it could hardly be brought into being 
in time to determine the peace settlement ; and even if a revived League of 
Nations or some analogous organisation were created to do this, much time 
would have to elapse before it had acquired the full recognition needed for it 
to be regarded as a moral authority. There are hardly any neutrals in this 
war who are neutrals in spirit, and the states which are even nominally 
neutral are relatively not nearly important enough for the decision of peace 
terms to rest in the hands of anybody but the victors, who must then play 
the réle of judge and prosecuting counsel at once. Germany may acquiesce 
in the peace terms, but she cannot be expected to regard any plea that they 
are a just punishment as anything more than a pretence. Punishment pre- 
supposes impartial courts if it is to have any considerable moral significance. 

Since the ‘* punishment of Germany ” by the infliction of hard peace terms 
would be the punishment of individual Germans, it is right to apply here 
lessons learnt in studying the psychology of individual punishment. I am 
not here referring to the punishment of individuals tried and proved to have 
special guilt in connection with German atrocities, for their punishment will 
be deterrent rather than reformatory, but to the suffering inflicted by the 
peace terms on the ordinary German. Now prison reformers have found that 
what was needed chiefly in reformatory work among individual prisoners was 
kind and fair treatment, encouragement of new interests in the prisoners, 
steps with a view to the restoration of their shattered self-respect. These 

Vou. XLII. No. 2. 4* 
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measures are needed partly as antidotes to the punishment itself, with its 
crushing effect on their self-respect and the acute mental suffering it frequently 
involves, and such measures will also be called for towards the average 
German when he has gone through the shattering experience of military 
defeat. People who have studied the question of the reformatory possibilities 
of prison life are unanimous or almost unanimous in agreeing that it is by 
such measures, rather than by insistence on mere punishment, that we can 
best bring about reform. It can hardly be expected that the nations who 
have suffered so bitterly will altogether live up to this ideal, but in view of the 
well-known danger of being carried away by revengeful passions at the end 
of a war and our knowledge of the harm that harsh treatment of the van- 
quished has often done in the past, it is most necessary to be on one’s guard. 
Indeed, in case of real doubt, one should give the benefit of the doubt to the 
course which involves more leniency rather than to the opposite, since one 
is more likely to be prejudiced in favour of the latter. It follows that, once 
Germany has a decently good government, we ought not to treat her as a 
pariah. 

If you still want punishment for Germany, disarmament, which is in any 
case for other reasons indispensable, can be regarded as.a punishment of a 
kind particularly appropriate to the crime. It is also appropriate in the sense 
that the people who suffer chiefly from it will be largely members of the 
military caste and Nazi parties, who have a more direct share of responsi- 
bility than the average German. It is a great advantage that, except for the 
very limited number of people whose fortunes are bound up with a pro- 
fessional military career, the harm will be sentimental rather than real. 
Many people say now that we were not “ hard ” enough to Germany after 
the last war. If ‘‘ hard ” means “ firm in preventing rearmament after 1982 ” 
this is most certainly true, if it means “ severe in inflicting suffering when 
Germany was at her weakest,”’ it is a most. pernicious suggestion. I think 
now that the territorial provisions of Versailles were not nearly so bad as 
they were represented by liberal propaganda to be, but the economic misery 
in Germany up to the end of 1928 was such that no decent man who realised 
what it was like could possibly wish that it had been worsened. The trouble 
was that, as long as Germany was weak and on the whole pacific, she was 
treated in such a way as to arouse great bitterness, and then when she was 
militaristic and on the upgrade in strength she was allowed to rearm as she 
liked. We were hard at the wrong time and mild at the wrong time, whereas 
we should have been milder with the Weimar Government and hard with 
the Nazis. In any case it is perfectly possible to be so firm in forbidding 
rearmament as to prevent another war without being cruel. There is the 
further point that, if we have to deal with a tolerably good German govern- 
ment after the war, to force it to accept too ruinous and humiliating peace 
terms will tend to bring about its ultimate overthrow in the interests of 
militarists. The Weimar republic never lived down the fact that it had to 
start its career by accepting the armistice of 1918 and the treaty which 
followed. 

A. C, EWING. 
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THE PUNISHING OF GERMANY AFTER 
THE WAR OF 1914—1918. 


C. J. CADOUX, D.Lrrr. 


GERMANY’s conduct during the last ten years furnishes a picture of national 
demoralisation the like of which is without precedent in history. Placed 
alongside of her record in the matter of learning, science, art, and music, it 
presents a baffling problem. One of the most talented races on earth has 
shown itself as the most aggressive, militaristic, and inhumanly cruel. How 
did this sinister trend arise? The military spurt-férward by Prussia under 
Frederick the Great was reversed by the brutal aggression of Napoleon ; and 
with his overthrow the national spirit wakes to new life. The work of Bis- 
marck, in unifying all the German states into one empire under the King of 
Prussia, could not but be viewed at first as a great and praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. It is interesting to read again the appreciative chapter which James 
Bryce added to his book on The Holy Roman Empire, when the German 
Empire was still young. In it he says: 


**An immense and highly-disciplined army has been deemed a 
riecessity ; and the circumstance that nearly every citizen is or has been 
a soldier has kept the spirit of German pride and German patriotism at 
a high temperature, has inculcated the habit of obedience, has given an 
imposing prestige to the Imperial Commander-in-Chief.” 


We to-day cannot but look on the other side of the picture. The well- 
attested German glorification of war as such, coupled with an unwillingness 
to leave maritime supremacy (essential for an island-power, as it is not for a 
continental) in British hands, culminates in the provocation of the needless 
war of 1914-18. Even before its ‘outbreak, an intelligent and patriotic 
German said to me: “ It is great pity that the Prussians are the leaders of 
our Empire: they are barbarians.” 

There is no need to deny the existence of “‘ good Germans,” who personally 
disapprove of military aggression. But so long as they generally prefer to be 
dragooned by their government, rather than offer opposition to what they 
cannot but regard as its outrages, or so long as the critics and opponents are 
so few that they can be readily crushed, their presence has no marked influence 
on their country’s policy. If, therefore, we ask how it has come to pass that 
men of the character of Hitler and his associates have managed to put the 
soul of Germany into their pocket, and to harness the whole nation to the 
service of total and aggressive war, an obvious and sufficient answer seems 
to lie ready to hand in the power of the typically “‘ Prussian ” spirit, yearning 
to retrieve the military disaster of 1918. 

That it is at least a part of the answer is certain. The leading generals 
in 1918, under the pressure of military defeat, insisted that the Government 
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should immediately ask for an armistice : but none of them was included in 
the armistice commission (as propriety required that they should) ; and they 
were thus able later to misrepresent their Government’s request as a “‘ stab- 
in-the-back ” dealt the Germany Army by the home-front, and to tell their 
men that they had not been defeated. The Allies’ failure to correct this 
misrepresentation put a magnificent weapon into the hands of those who 
thirsted for a war of rehabilitation, and increased their willingness (strong 
enough already) to prepare for and engineer such a war. 

Yet we cannot but wonder whether even those factors suffice to explain 
the domination of Nazism. Two considerations suggest that there were 
other factors at work :— 

(1) The evidence, such as it is, that after the last war Germany as a whole 
had made up her mind to turn over a new leaf. The force of that evidence 
has been hotly denied; and, of course, it would not apply to the majority 
of Prussian officers. But the conduct of the successive German Chancellors 
during the ten years after the war, the things habitually said to those who 
visited Germany, and particularly the enforced abdication of the Kaiser, 
point strongly in that direction. 

(2) The atrocities in which the Nazi-government has induced Germany to 
acquiesce and even participate. These are so extreme that even Germany’s 
previous defeat and known militaristic tendencies hardly seem adequate to 
explain them. 

It is the thesis of this article that the natural desire to retrieve the defeat 
of 1918 was powerfully reinforced by the resentment felt at the needless 
severity with which Germany was treated by the Allies after the last war, 
and the needlessly prolonged misery which her people suffered in consequence. 
It must always remain a matter of conjecture whether, if the needless had 
been avoided, the other factors would have been strong enough to allow 
Hitler to secure power and to do as he has done. But it is at least worth while 
in so grave a case to leave no possible cause of the mischief unexamined. 

It will, of course, be urged that a nation which needlessly provokes war, 
and wages it with savage thoroughness, deserves condign punishment : and 
it will with truth be added that the Germany defeated in 1918 was in that 
position. The punishment of such a nation consists firstly in the defeat itself, 
and secondly in having to accept terms of peace (including the demand for a 
large indemnity) more or less at the dictation of its conquerors. It does not 
follow that any and every penalty which can be inflicted on such a nation will 
be wisely and justly inflicted. Yet that was the idea unfortunately regnant 
in many British and French minds’ at that time; and this fact was not 
unknown in Germany. Unpleasant phrases about “leaving the Germans 
nothing but their eyes to cry with ” were heard in our midst ; and responsible 
Germans believed that it was the Allies’ main idea to reduce the nation to 
misery (uns zu verelenden—as I remember one writer putting it). To allow 
the love of revenge (masquerading as a sense of justice) to go to these extremes 
is but short-sighted wisdom, and is bound to eventuate sooner or later in 
another war. It is to do what Grote says the Lacedemonians did after 
winning the Peloponnesian War—they selected the critical moment of cure 
to infuse new poison into the system. 

During the peace-negotiations at Paris, 200 Conservative Members of 
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Parliament sent Mr Lloyd George a telegram demanding the utmost severity 
against Germany. M. Clémenceau is said to have known of the plan : whether 
he was a party to it or not is uncertain. But it unquestionably strengthened 
his hands against Mr Lloyd George, who was standing for reasonable peace 
terms. 

“The sending of that telegram was the supremely immoral and 
irresponsible act on the British side . . . it placed the destinies of Europe 
in the hands of M. Clemenceau ; it was devoid of justice, of generosity, 
of political sagacity ; it fixed in the structure of Europe ‘ causes of 
exasperation which constantly stirred up the spirit of German patriotism 
to achieve redress’; it made a new German youth movement and a 
new war in the east of Europe practically inevitable.” 4 : 


There lies before me as I write a cutting from The Daily News for December 
8, 1920, recording a speech made by Lord Derby in Manchester shortly after 
his embassy to Paris. This is what he said : 


“* T would show no mercy whatever to Germany. . . . What we have 
to decide is how much Germany can pay and still exist—I will not say 
live—and when that has been decided use every method in our power to 
see that that amount is paid.” 


I do not perhaps need to quote evidence showing that the animosity 
against Germany was no milder in France than it was in Britain. The fact 
that the phrase ‘* There are 20 million too many Germans in the world ” was 
popularly ascribed to Clémenceau is not devoid of significance, even if he 
never said it. 

It.is in the light of this sinister general fact that we have to consider the 
most acute of all the penalties the beaten enemy was made to suffer—I mean 
the maintence of the blockade until the conclusion of peace. True, clause 
xxvi of the Armistice contained the words : 


“The Allies and United States contemplate the provisioning of 
Germany during the Armistice as shall be found necessary.” 


Had the peace terms been settled as quickly as was at first hoped, or had 
the undertaking to provision Germany been carried out to the best of the 
Allies’ power, Germany would have had little, or at any rate very much less, 
reason to complain. As it was, however, ; 


‘“* Nothing was done in pursuance of this until the second renewal of 
the Armistice on January 16, 1919. In fact the blockade of Germany 
was extended to the Baltic ports and was thus made more severe than 
before.” # 


The Allies sent no food into Germany until late in March—over four months 
after the Armistice was signed ; and even then the quantities were insufficient 
to meet the needs of the population. The inevitable consequence was that 
undernourishment, with its attendant evils of sickness and premature death, 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


1 J. Middleton Murry, The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches, pp. 40f. 
® Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, Vol. V (The Aftermath, 1929), p. 66. 
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It was the extreme gravity of this practical outcome that puts the ethical 
character of what was done in a very serious light. In view of what it meant 
as a sentence of sickness and death to an indefinite number of human beings, 
the maintenance of the blockade has come to be regarded by many as an 
inexcusable barbarity. A young curate once told me I had a bee in my 
bonnet about the hunger-blockade of Germany. Had he had a family of his 
own, he would perhaps have felt differently about the experience of being 
avoidably prevented by others from adequately feeding one’s own children. 
Voices were raised against the measure at the time—and that not only by 
Germans. Even before the Armistice was signed, Colonel House advised 
against the continuance of the blockade. In December the American Chief 
of Staff pleaded for its relaxation. Early in March, Mr Churchill, then 
Secretary of State for War, made to the House of Commons what he calls 
**a rough exposure.” He said : 


: ‘** We are enforcing the blockade with rigour, and Germany is very 
near starvation. All the evidence I have received from officers sent by 
the War Office all over Germany show : first, the great privations which 
the German people are suffering ; and secondly, the danger of a collapse 
of the entire structure of German social and national life under the stress 
of hunger and malnutrition.” 4 F 


In April, even the Supreme Economic Council advised the lifting of the 
blockade. Yet the blockade did not finally disappear until the middle of 
July, after the Treaty of Versailles had been signed. 

However exaggerated may have been the use which certain Germans 
have made of the facts for political and propagandist purposes, it must in 
fairness be admitted that our defeated foes had grave cause to complain.” 


It is no sufficient answer to this to call their propaganda-use of the facts 
“‘ organising sympathy,” or to adduce the war-time enormities of their army 
and navy. Equally unworthy is the attempt to deny that the suffering of 
the German population was so acute and severe as to necessitate abundant 
relief at the earliest possible moment. The country had been able to import 
nothing from overseas for four years. Mr W. Arnold-Forster writes : 


**As for Germany, the ration of fats in 1918 was (according to 
German estimates) only 12 per cent. of the pre-war consumption, that 
of meat 18 per cent., and that of cereals 64 per cent.; the death-rate 
from tuberculosis had doubled, and rickets was general amongst 
children.”’ ® 


It was not very likely that the continuance of the blockade during the time 
of confusion after the cessation of hostilities would improve matters. But 
for actual evidence we are not dependent on the statements and figures given 
by German authorities. Every traveller one met who had been to Germany 
told the same tale. Finally, on March 8, Lord Plumer, who was in command 
of the British Army of Occupation on the Rhine, telegraphed to the War 
Office as follows : : 
1 Winston Ch 1, op. cit., pp. 66f. i ine). os 
wo manera ha teat ttm OA Pain ina, incense mate sf co bee 


* “* A great opportunity had been lost . . . ’’ (Churchill, op. cit., p. 67). 
® The Blockade 1914-1919 (Oaford Pamphlets, 1989), p. 29: cf. pp. 24, 28. 
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‘* Please inform the Prime Minister that, in my opinion, food must be 
sent into this area by the Allies without delay. Even now the present 
rations are insufficient to maintain life, and owing to the failure of 
supplies from Germany, they must very soon be still further reduced. 
The mortality amongst women, children, and sick is most grave, and 
sickness due to hunger is spreading. The attitude of the population is 
becoming one of despair, and the people feel that an end by bullets is 
preferable to death by starvation. All this naturally results in great 
activity by subversive and disorderly elements. Apart from the 
imminence of danger from the situation, the continuance of these con- 
ditions is unjustifiable. I request therefore that a definite date be fixed 
for the arrival of the first supplies... . ” 

Mr Lloyd George read this telegram to the Supreme War-Council at Paris, 
and made an impassioned appeal that there should be no further delay in 
provisioning Germany, as the Allies had promised. The Allies, he said, 


‘““ were sowing hatred for the future: . .. The British troops were 
indignant about our refusal to revictual Germany. General Plumer had 
said that he could not be responsible for his troops if children were allowed 
to wander about the streets, half starving. The British soldiers would 
not stand that, they were beginning to make complaints. ... ” 


M. Clémenceau agreed that Germany must be fed as soon as possible : but 
he opined that the case was not as bad as had been made out, that such 
distress as did exist was largely due to bad distribution, and that the Germans 
were using Bolshevism as a bogey with which to frighten the Allies. 

No appeal to precise numbers is possible. It is quite likely that the 
figures quoted by the Germans, particularly in the early days after the war, 
were exaggerated. In March 1921 Prince Max von Baden estimated the 
additional deaths due to the continuance of the blockade and the Allies’ 
temporary prohibition of fishing in the Baltic at 800 per day. Even that is 
. quite possibly an over-statement : but by how much? What is certain is 
that with the lifting of the blockade in July 1919 the death-rate in Germany 
immediately began to drop rapidly. That fact is sufficient for our immediate 
purpose. 

It is only fair to recognise that, even had the Allies done their best to 
keep their promise, nay, even had they raised the blockade as-soon as the 
Armistice was signed, or as soon as its initial essential conditions had been 
fulfilled, a large amount of suffering in Germany would still have been 
inevitable. It has also to be remembered that the Germans were not the only, 
or even the greatest, sufferers. Such facts reduce the gravity of the German 
accusation : they do not suffice to answer it. 

What then were the real reasons for the failure of the Allies to do their 
best ? 

(1) The first was their determination that no Armistice should be granted 
except on terms which would make it impossible for Germany to renew the 
war, and would compel her to accept whatever terms of peace the Allies might 
dictate. This was in the circumstances a not-unnatural decision, especially 
in view of the falsehood of the German generals in telling their soldiers they 
had not been conquered, but had had a “ stab-in-the-back ” from their home- 
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government. But whether this necessitated the maintenance of the food- 
blockade is another question. From the military point of view it was, of 
course, an excellent stranglehold: but several contemporary authorities 
were, as we have seen, against it.1 The least that can be said is that, as long 
as the blockade had to be maintained, the Allies ought to have allowed no 
technical difficulties of any kind to prevent them fulfilling their promise to 
provision Germany meanwhile, seeing that human lives depended on its 
fulfilment. 

(2) Yet technical difficulties were allowed to prevent the fulfilment of the 
promise. The merchant-shipping of the world was greatly reduced, largely 
owing to the German submarine warfare ; and it seemed only fair that the 
undamaged German. merchant-ships-should be used for conveying food to 
Germany. Yet the German authorities, with their country plunged in 
economic ruin, naturally hesitated to surrender one of their few remaining 
assets, except under certain explicit conditions. The settlement of these 
took time. Moreover, to make the immediate surrender of the ships a sine- 
qua-non condition of the fulfilment of the Allied promise was to impose a 
large additional sacrifice on Germany : in this respect it was a serious breach 
of the Armistice-conditions ; and the fact that the shortage of shipping was 
due to German sinkings during hostilities does not disprove that conclusion. 

- (8) A second technical difficulty was financial. All the food supplied to 
the underfed population had, of course, to be paid for by Germany: and 
delay was involved in the effort to agree on a method of payment which 
would not involve a serious worsening of the financial chaos already facing 
the country. I am not enough of a financier to be able to offer a judgement 
regarding these difficulties : but it is my sad duty to record that, among the 
hampering considerations, was the Allies’ anxiety not to let Germany so 
spend her money as to incapacitate her for paying the enormous reparations 
which they intended to demand from her. Thus, Sir Arthur Salter, writing 
in The Spectator for January 22, 1987 (pp. 117f.), and concerned to deny any 
deliberate intention of the Allies to starve Germany, yet writes : 


“There was indeed some gold at the Central Bank, which might 
perhaps have been used. I think that the Allies, in the interests of 
Reparation, made some objection to this being drawn upon . . . : and 
if they did so they must of course be regarded as incurring some responsi- 
bility.” : 


In summing up, he includes among the causes of the food shortage “ short- 
sighted ‘ departmental’ views of the military authorities and those con- 
cerned to protect future reparation claims” (italics mine). 

Mr. W. Arnold Forster, on p. 84 of the pamphlet quoted above, writes 
that in all probability ‘“‘the French, thinking always of reparations and 
their devastated provinces, were unduly reluctant to allow Germany’s 
easily realisable assets to be spent on Germany’s urgent needs.” It has long 
been known that the Allies’ reparation-claims proved quite impracticable, 
and fraught with ruin for those who were meant to benefit by them. But 
apart from that, to keep a vast civilian population unfed lest you imperil the 


1 See also Sir F. Maurice, The Armistices of 1918 (1948), p. 56. 
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power of their government to find the money for a war-indemnity cannot 
be adjudged as other than morally damnable. 

In regard to the way in which the Allies allowed such difficulties as these 
to hinder the provisioning of Germany, let me quote a few more words written 
by our present Prime Minister in 1929. 


‘“* . . There was in France and to some extent in England a deliberate 
refusal to face the facts. . . . Public opinion in the Allied countries was 
callous. Their leaders were overwhelmed with business. The possible 
charge of ‘ pro-Germanism ’ intimidated politicians. The officials into 
whose hands the arrangements fell thought they were doing their duty 
by haggling and stippling. . . . Early in March the food negotiations 
at Spa appeared about to break down in glacialrigmarole. . . . (After Lord 
Plumer’s telegram) the officials were chidden, and negotiations resumed.”’? 


Besides the hunger-blockade, there were other bitter ingredients need- 
lessly poured into Germany’s cup—the French use of coloured troops on the 
Rhine, the war-guilt clause in the Peace-Treaty, the French occupation of 
the Ruhr in 1928, and finally the Ottawa-agreements. 

I want it to be clear that my reason for adducing these facts is not because 
I fear that a precisely similar situation is going to recur when Germany is 
defeated in this war, or that precisely the same mistakes may be made again. 
Nor am I pleading that Hitler has any justification or excuse far the course 
he has followed. My contention is that part at least of the explana- 
tion of what has happened is to be found in the inexcusably harsh and 
vindictive treatment which was meted out to her after her surrender in 
November 1918. There were obviously other factors at work—the chief of 
them being the natural desire of militaristic Germans to redress their defeated 
country’s record. That these other factors would have sufficed to induce 
Germany to accept Hitler’s leadership, if the Allies had acted magnanimously, 
cannot be proved, and seems unlikely. 

The moral to be drawn is this : that, inasmuch as we were at least in part 
responsible for driving the defeated transgressors mad, we cannot in fairness 
regard and treat the follies and cruelties they have committed in their 
madness as wholly unprovoked, ,however strongly we must condemn such 
actions in themselves. It follows that the terms of the Armistice and the 
Peace, whatever their political severity, must not again be based on a short- 
sighted thirst to make the punishment as heavy as possible.2 Ultimate 
reconciliation must be kept in mind. Care must be taken that the critical 
moment of cure is not again abused for the purpose of infusing new poison 
into the system. Otherwise we shall have yet one more example of the truth 
recently expressed by a contributor to this JourNaL: ‘“‘ The wicked are 
punished, but the situation fails to improve.” 


Cc. J. CADOUX. 
Oxrorp. 


1 Winston Churchill, op. cit., pp. 66 

2 I am interested to see that the rand Archbishop Temple, i in an Introduction to Mr S. 
Hobhouse’s booklet, Christ and Our Enemies, gave his opinion that the intense bombing of 
German cities, of which in the circumstances he approved, “ constitutes a penalty for 
German aggression so great that no other can be called for.”’ 
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ON PRAYING FOR OUR ENEMIES. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


Ir anyone desires to join with many others in a prayer for those who are 
fighting against us, he may now nearly always do so, if able to listen-in to the 
B.B.C. religious service at 10.15 on a Thursday morning. The form of words 
used may not be completely satisfying, but it is the longings of the heart 
that count, and the chief requisite in the words is that they should not 
interrupt or hinder these. 

It must, however, be most difficult to pray for our enemies sincerely, if 
we are at the same time supporting a war characterised by our proud insistence 
on ‘ unconditional surrender,” enforced by “‘ obliteration ” bombing such 


as the world has never yet seen, and by the use of more and more terrible 
instruments of slaughter. And after victory has been thus achieved upon 
our foes, true prayer on their behalf will surely remain difficult without 
penitence for means such as these. I have just heard a B.B.C. announcer 
telling us, not for the first time, in a tone of apparently complete satisfaction, 
of the introduction of a new and most admirable type of weapon—in this 
case, a streamlined ‘‘ earthquake ” bomb for causing devastating inundations, 


etc. Are we thus sealing our doom in another war yet to come ? 

In a recent 7.55 a.m. reading of the B.B.C.,? I heard (to my delight and 
surprise) a brief but admirable exposition of the methods of the Divine Love, 
which ever works through giving Freedom to man to sin or not to sin, and 
of the Divine Power, which, not by violence and compulsion, but by the 
Cross, by self-identifying suffering and by self-denying Love, redeems men 
from ‘‘ wrath,” that is, from degrading misery and from more sin, otherwise 
the inevitable consequences of their sinning. Even so does the persistent 
™ forgivingness ” 8 of love become the agent of penitence and of the final 
recovery of sinners of every type. 

I believe that these methods are the constant and only methods of God 
as personal Father and friend, and the only methods fitting for a disciple of 
His Son. It may be left to non-Christians (or to half-Christians ?) to act the 
part, if they so choose, of the chastising “rod,” the “axe of Jehovah,” 
ordained to execute upon the sinner the fiery, catastrophic, “ earthquake ” 
methods of the impersonal Law * ; thus becoming executants of the inevitable 

1 I think of H. G. Wells’ war of the “ atomic ’’ bombs in his (1913) romance of The 


World Set Free, the arrival of which he then fixed for 1956. Quite a possibility, alas, so 
insane is man to-day 

2 From D. R. Davies, Down Peacock’s Feathers. 

* Archbishop William Temple’s word in his remarkable Introduction to S. Hobhouse’s 
Christ and Our Enemies, in which he declares that Christians ‘“‘ are not called to be the 
conscious and deliberate executants of God’s Justice.’’ 

* Or “ Godhead,”’ as some mystics have called it. For the view taken here see the 
works of the Russian philosopher, Nicolas ee e.g. Slavery and Freedom (1939). 
Cf. also C. H. Dodd, Commentary on Romans, pp. 20— 
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penalties of pride, cruelty, and self-love, and involving themselves also in all 
the fatal complex of sin and demoralising consequence. 

Along with this, I feel increasingly the indivisible unity (that is, in God at 
its roots and in Christ ultimately) of the entire human race, including therefore 
the wickedest sinners, the most degraded and dangerous criminals—indeed 
to such, the black, the lost sheep. of Christ’s flock, we have a special debt, 
and, in so far as we too are sinners, we have in some measure a responsibility 
for their character and their crimes. As Mahatma Gandhi has well said, 
“TI cannot detach myself from the wickedest soul.”” Mankind—all self- 
conscious beings—form essentially a union of confluent or overlapping 
personalities, gradually interpenetrating one another within the Life and 
Love of God, who is at once the overshadowing, all-inclusive Personality and 
the spirit and substance of each particular unit, however long and sorely 
self-centred pride and desire may break for a time the intercommunion and 
harmony of the whole. This solidarity of all created spirits is the great truth 
that we seem entitled to draw out of the New Testament teachings of Christ 
as the “‘ second Adam,” as the true Vine with its branches, as the Head of 
the body, in whom not only the “‘ Church ” of all faithful believers, but the 
whole of humanity are fundamentally one, in a mysterious unity with each 
other and with God. 

Whatever we do to the bodies of evil men, we cannot really isolate or 
exterminate their spirits; the occupants of hell will infect, so to speak, 
and spoil the perfection of Heaven, unless and until they are purged and 
healed by the patient love of Christ and His children acting on the smothered, 
long-buried ‘‘ seed ” of God in each of them. In the last recorded words of 
his life, William Law, our great English mystic, even said that ‘‘ there would 
be a chasm in God’s creation, without the fallen angels being taken up into 
happiness 2; that is, God’s perfect will and kingdom would not be accom- 
plished, until all the (non-human) evil spirits too were redeemed by forgive- 
ness and repentance and healing pain into restored communion with Him 
and us.® 

To love and act in this high faith is no “‘ condonation ” of sin, no “‘ appease- 
ment ” of the evil man, the error with which many of our Christian critics 
charge us pacifists ; it involves an unyielding struggle against evil, even if we 
falter at times—something akin to hatred of it, though never of its human 
agent. It may mean all kinds of bold experiments in methods of “ non- 
violent resistance.”” It certainly involves a hopeful belief in the impermanence 
of all evil, of lying and greed, of pride, of malice and cruelty, as being most 
formidable adversaries indeed, but essentially unsubstantial, negative, 

1 Note that we have to use crude spatial and temporal images for immaterial and 
ultimate realities. 

* See S. Hobhouse, Mystical Writings of William Law (p. 352). I am deeply indebted 
to Law for his teaching in regard to the themes touched on in this essay 

* This doctrine of the “ restitution ”’ of all things in God has been held by some of the 
greatest theologians of the Eastern Orthodox Church (e.g. Vladimir Soloviev, 1853-1900, 
and cf. Dostoievsky) as well as by a few Catholic mystics, e.g. St Gregory of Nyssa (¢. A.D. 
880). See S. Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church, chaps. I and XVI (1935) ; and ¢f. Romans, 
xi, 26, 82, 883; viii, 19-28, 82; John xii, 82; I Johnii, 2; Heb. ii, 9; Col. i, 20; and 
1 Cor. xv, 22-98 (note the repeated word “"all”). See also Doctrine in the Church of 
England Archbishop Temple oan others, 1938), which declares (p. 219) that there must be 


Toom in Church for those who believe that every soul will be won back by the Love of 
God who created it in His image. 
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temporary phenomena compared with the tremendous, dissolving, converting 
and constructive powers of the Divine Life and Love. This should be our 
underlying faith, however much in any desperate struggle against temptation 
and sin we have to treat evil as being a very real enemy. 

Thus, in spite of all our doubt and horror, we remain certain of the 
fundamental goodness of every sinful human personality, certain of the 
“‘ divine seed,” the ‘* Christ within ” at the soul’s deep roots, certain of the 
hidden bias in it towards goodness, as well as the much more: perceptible 
bent towards self-centred malice and greed. But we know too that the 
hardened sinner can only be redeemed from the demonic forces that possess 
and pervert him by the most costly and age-long of sacrifices, the infinite 
sorrow, forgiveness, and patience of God Himself. Some of us have learnt 
how we cannot share in this, without weary years of bodily pain and mental 
distress, from which we long to be liberated, in spite of the glimpses of 
heavenly joy and peace that sustain us. We believe that, if we are worthy 
to endure, we shall not be able entirely to lay down the burden until the 
present age has passed and the last feeble remnants of the fogs and poisons 
of the hell of perverted desires have been finally dissipated and dissolved to 
nothingness by Christ—by Christ, who ever works with and through us, His 
willing though faulty instruments, and through the other innumerable 
servants of His love. 

Jesus said, “‘ Whenever ye stand praying, forgive!” And this spirit and 
practice is indispensable for the winning of true Justice, the “ righteousness ” 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It should go hand in hand with constant 
compassion for the innocent victims of vice and crime, of oppression and war. 
The prayer for the sufferer and for his enemy should be inseparable. 

Such are the marvellous ways of the Divine Love, that I would dare to 
describe the goal attainable (that is, in the forecourts of Heaven) as a relation- 
ship of peculiar kinship and tenderness between those who once were oppressor 
and victim. In one of the loveliest of the many beautiful hymns of evangelical 
Germany, the poet writes of the Saviour, ‘‘ Thy love, most faithful, triumphs, 
in the end the sinner feels it, And with bitter tears of grief clings childlike to 
Thy knee.” 1 Even so, utterly incredible—abhorrent as it may seem to us, 
Caiaphas and the beloved disciple, the martyred Stephen and his murderers 
(including one named Saul), yes, the Nazi executioner and his once revengeful 
victim, may yet, by the processes of the heavenly Justice, stand together, 
reconciled and rejoicing, in the all-embracing family of God. The Gospels 
seem to indicate that the indifference of the cold egotist is a deadlier sin than 
cruelty, enmity; or hate. 

Though the question does not affect the validity of our contentions in this 
essay, I believe that in all wars one would discover behind the veils and fogs 
of conflict some good traits at least in the foe. I believe that already there is 
good evidence of this among the Nazis and Japs. Compare the wise words 
of Professor Gilbert Murray, O.M., in a B.B.C. discussion (8, x, 1944) with 
Lord Vansittart on the treatment of Germany: “I always distrust people’s 
views on the psychology of national enemies. I remember how Nelson 


1 Novalis, ‘‘ Wenn alle untreu werden.’’ This belief in the special relationship of hater 
and hated is found in Tolstoy’s stories and in Shorthouse’s great novel, John Inglesant. 
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said ‘I cannot breathe freely, while a single Frenchman remains 
alive!’ 4 

It is astonishing and most significant that Jesus chose as objects for 
special tenderness the most hated and despised class of his nation, the 
“ publicans ” or tax-gatherers, who were, according to all our evidence, 
agents, for their own private gain, of the “‘ occupying’”’ power—the Roman 
oppressor, traitors to the national cause, comparable to the worst type of 
“collaborator” or “‘ Quisling” of this war! Compare also our Lord’s 
treatment of Roman soldiers and of the hated Samaritans; and His choice 
of Saul, the murderer, a ‘“* Pharisee of the Pharisees,” as His chief Apostle ! 

Lastly, we need ever to realise that all human thoughts, imaginations, 
prayers, and desires, whether good or bad, penetrate, somewhat like' ripples 
on a lake, to the utmost confines of the universe of spirit. In comparison 
with them, all outward power that we can exercise is feeble; they com- 
municate with eternity and kindle living tongues of fire which reach into 
both hell and heaven. Thus, no prison walls, no hangman’s rope, no measures 
of severest suppression or isolation, can ever succeed in shielding us from the 
corroding influence of the evil mind or from the kindly radiance of the good. 

The above paragraphs represent, in some degree a parable, a dim picture 
of reality ; for words are symbols, which can only convey by means of images 
drawn from this perishable world the unfamiliar marvels of the spiritual 
universe. Even so they are worthy of frequent meditation. And they 
indicate clearly, we believe, the utter futility, in the long run, of all human 
* retribution,” of inflicting any punishment upon the criminal, be he man or 
nation, unless it be accompanied by love and is wholly remedial in its purpose 
and working. This is confirmed by the results of human experience and of 
sound psychology, applied by many varying methods according to our own 
capacities and the circumstances of each offender. And always there is need 
for persistent and longing prayer on behalf of these offenders or enemies, that 
is, for their true selves behind the repellent facade of their appearance, both 
in so far as they do, or appear to do, wicked acts and in so far as they are 
rather the counterpart of our own contentiousness and self love. Such special 
intercessions for them and for all sorts and conditions of men must, of course, 
be interwoven with continual adoration and “‘ contemplation ”—with efforts 
to fix the grateful heart upon the perfect mercy and love, the perfect beauty 
and peace and truth, the one Reality, which is God revealed in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. By these varied exercises of thought and prayer, by striving to 
live in such hope, faith, and love, by the habit of constant “ recollection ” 
amid the duties and occupations of each day, we shall learn to see and feel 
things in their proper proportion ; “ the fiend voices that rave ” so harshly 
will dwindle and fade, and we shall more and more come to find the black 
night of human misery and sin shot through by the healing rays of Heaven— 
“ bright shoots of everlastingness,”’ sustaining hope in us, pilgrims of eternity, 
as we travel on through this strange and beautiful, this so often perplexing 
and agonising world. 


1 Other similar sentiments are found in Nelson’s Letters ; ¢.g., “‘ Bonaparte, like Satan, 
only flatters that he may the more easily destroy; and it is true that since the year 1789 
all icadionee are exactly of the same disposition ’’ (28, iv, 1799); ‘‘ my blood boils at the 
name of a Frenchman! I hate them all, Royalists and Republicans” (9, xi, 1799). 





NATIONALITY IN HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


H. G. LEIBHOLZ, Px.D., Dr. gur., 
Formerly Professor of Political Science at the University of Géttingen. 


Unper this title Frederick Hertz has added a valuable volume to the excellent 
series of the International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction 
edited by K. Mannheim. This book deals with a fundamental political 
problem of general interest and is marked by the wealth of a wellnigh over- 
whelming historical and literary material taken into account.} 

It is not the intention of this article to sketch—if even roughly—the 
content of the book. Future students of the problem of nationality will 
have to read and weigh it carefully, and there will hardly be anyone reading 
without benefiting by it. I think I can best do justice to its fine scholarship 
by following up some of the more important points raised by the author. 


a 


Much of the confusion in Politics and Political Science is due to the fact 
that the basic political conceptions are understood in different ways in 
different countries. Therefore, in the interest of a better understanding 
between the nations the working out of an unambiguous terminology must 
be aimed at. How necessary such an undertaking is lias again been shown 
by the author. English usage, for instance, considers the conceptions 
Nationalism and national sentiment as identical. Consequently, all mani- 
festations of national feeling are regarded as nationalistic. The report 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, entitled Nationalism, 
comes indeed to the conclusion that “‘ the term (Nationalism) is used in such 
a sense that Mazzini, Gladstone and Woodrow Wilson can be described as 
exponents of nationalism as well as Herr Hitler ” (p. 84). From this point 
of view, it is only possible to distinguish between different forms of national- 
ism, for instance between good and bad nationalism. The Continental usage 
of these term is quite different. Here, at least since Mazzini, a sharp line has 
been drawn between nationality and nationalism. National sentiment that 
strives for national power and domination for their own sake is regarded as 
a perversion of a sound national feeling—and is called nationalism. No 
wonder that political and theoretical misunderstandings have resulted from 
such a different use of these terms. 

I may quote another example to prove the importance of an accurate 
terminology in Politics. It is widely accepted that the English and the 
German ideas concerning state and society are so different that they cannot 
be reconciled with each other. Yes, it has even been argued that these 
differences provide the basic ideological issue which separates the West from 
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Germany. Western political theory it is said is, on the whole, a theory of 
Society. The state is its servant and simply a technical means in the interests 
of its higher ends. German political thought, on the other hand, it is argued, 
puts the collective entities (state, nation) first and considers society as some- 
thing inferior and moving on a lower plane. It has not yet been noted, how- 
ever, that this ideological antagonism can be traced back to some extent to a 
terminological misunderstanding. It is customary in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries to interpret the concept “* Birgerliche Gesellschaft ” in the sense of 
civil society and in German Political Theory to identify society with ‘* Gesell- 
schaft.” But there is in society and civil society an element which is not 
present in ‘* Biirgerliche Gesellschaft ” and ‘‘ Gesellschaft.” Civil Society in 
the Western sense is a conception which has not lost the underlying political 
meaning it generally had in the eighteenth century. Civil Society cannot be 
thought of without at the same time relating it to the system of government 
which is an integral part of the organic life of civil society. The seemingly 
corresponding term “ Biirgerliche Gesellschaft ’” as introduced by Hegel is 
not appropriate as this term has been entirely deprived of its former political 
content in the course of the nineteenth century. German Political Theory 
has thus formed a picture of Western Political Theory which is quite different 
from what it actually is. This, as a matter of course, has led in the West to 
repercussions which have had consequences of political weight. 


II. 


The special value of the book under review lies in the fact that the author 
has resisted the temptation to over-simplify complicated political issues. 


Indeed there is a tendency, inherent to Politics, especially in times of war, 
to make sweeping statements and to generalise certain traits of a nation in 
order thus to be able to develop a doctrine of the individual nations, each 
gifted with a special character. Such a doctrine can be developed all the 
more easily as Political Philosophy in every country shows quite different 
types of thought and as the leaders of a nation have often changed their 
views and have put forward in later life opinions which do not seem to be 
compatible with those they held in earlier years. Therefore, it is not 
difficult to mix truth with untruth and thus to produce those half-truths 
which poison the lives of the nations and are in their effects: frequently 
more dangerous than an open political lie. 

To make this more clear I may refer, in this connection, to another book, 
The Roots of National Socialism from 1788 to 1988, by Rohan D’. O. Butler. 
This study takes just the opposite line to that of Mr Hertz. Mr Butler’s 
thesis is that, on the whole, there is no difference among Germans and that, 
at least in the last hundred and fifty years, they have accepted those standards 
and methods which have found their typical, even their most characteristic, 
expression in Nazism to-day. He comes to this conclusion by taking only 
into account that corpus of thought which in Germany has glorified and deified 
the all-embracing collective entities (state, nation, people) and mentioning 
only. in passing those ideological forces which run counter to this view. 

1 For instance, the doctrines of Lassalle and Duehring are dealt with to an extent 


which is justified neither on account of their scientific importance nor of their political 
weight ; yet the theories of Marx, Engels, Max Weber, Lujo Brentano and the “ Katheder- 
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Moreover, he does not conceive of the national socialist ideology as a homo- 
geneous whole, but as a doctrine which can be split into many independent 
elements. Thus he does not confine himself to quoting such antecedents of 
National Socialism as were racial Anti-Semitism, German militarism and 
Pangermanism which have glorified war, power and domination over other 
nations for their own sake, but puts on the same level the well-known 
nineteenth century movements as German idealism, the romantic movement, 
German liberalism, the doctrines of the historical school and of State 
Socialism, which seem to Mr Butler to be connected with National 
Socialism either by their national feeling or by their Socialist character. 

From this simplifying method it. is easy to claim men as belonging to the 
ancestry of National Socialism who either do not deserve this classification at 
all or only with many reservations. In fact, among those reckoned as fore- 
runners of National Socialism are men who belonged to the founders of 
German Liberalism (W. v. Humboldt), others who, on account of their liberal 
attitude were dismissed by reactionary governments (the brothers Grimm 
who were among the “‘ Géttinger Sieben ’’), others again who drafted the 
- fundamental rights in the Weimar Constitution (Naumann), authors who 
were banned from their native country (Thomas Mann) or voluntarily chose 
exile (Stefan George), conservative ideologists who committed suicide because 
‘they found their ideology falsified by National Socialism, politicians whose 
books were burnt in Nazi Germany (Lassalle), others again who even were 
killed by the Nazis (W. Rathenau) or would have met the same fate if they 
had not been graciously spared (M. Harden). True, it is admitted that these 
men would be shocked if they now saw the disastrous consequences of the 
doctrines which they are supposed to have taught, but Mr Butler thinks that 
in all “‘ these cases their latent instincts were heavily ovérlaid ” and “‘ the 
inspiration of Germanity can be detected behind the full length of that line 
of thought.” “ 

From this attitude of mind it is easy to argue that there has been no 
Christian ethics in Germany for the last 150 years (although the “‘ alliance of 
throne and altar ” was freshly set up by F. J. Stahl at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century), that there has been no scientific spirit in Germany 
during that epoch (although German science and learning flourished just in 
that period), that there has been no rationalism worth mentioning (although 
German law at the time of the Empire and the Republic was more rationalised 
than in the Anglo-Saxon countries and although Germany has produced in 
Marxism the most comprehensive rational system of economics that the world 
has so far seen), that in that epoch Germany had no sense of human worth 
(although Geethe, Schiller, Lessing, Kant, Heine and Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Brahms were then living). 

It needs no further amplification that the use of so over-simplifying a 
method in a book of learning has, potentially dangerous implications. There- 


sozialisten ’’ are hardly mentioned. Or the learned and political work of Lamprecht, who 
is supposed to be an ancestor of National Socialism, is discussed in extenso: but it has 
not been noted that Lamprecht was always looked upon as an outsider among German 
historians and that it is not possible to compare him with scholars like Th. Mommsen and 
Th. Harnack who are hardly mentioned at all. Men like Driesmann, Wilsen and Woltmann, 
whose names were practically unknown to the most recent generation of German scholars, 
are dealt with at the same length as the famous scholars Dilthey and E. Troeltsch. 
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fore, we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr Hertz for his careful methodological 
approach to the problem in question and for his scrupulous impartiality. He 
has again made it clear that there is a deep ideological gulf between national 
socialist ideology and the traditional thought in Germany in the last 150 
years. He has reminded us again that Kant’s ‘“* Categorical Imperative ”’ is 
not identical with the spirit of Prussianism and that Fichte’s fundamental 
political ideals are, on the whole, more nearly related to those of Mazzini than 
to those of the present nationalism of power.* 

Mr Hertz has also rightly stressed the fact that the German romanticists 
cannot be regarded as the breeders of the rising national movement. On the 
whole, the German romantic movement was penetrated with a deep faith in 
the universal moral principles which should underlie the Christian European 
culture. Even Novalis, in spite of his strong sense of nationhood, postulated 
a community of all Christian nations. This, at any rate, is how post- 
Napoleonic Germany was looked upon by liberal Frenchmen of those days : 
especially Madame de Stel and Taine introduced the new Germany to France 
in this light and praised her as the country of progress and liberty. 

Even Nietzsche can hardly be called a forerunner of National Socialism 
if one does not stress one trend of his thought as paramount. For Nietzsche 
despised the “ racial swindle ’’ and hated Bismarck’s Reich and called the 
State the “‘ coldest of all cold monsters.” Nietzsche dreamed, as Mr Hertz 
points out, of a people which at the summit of power voluntarily breaks its 
own sword. Finally, Mr Hertz shows that the bulk of the conservatives in 
the nineteenth century were opposed to the aggressive policy which is typical 
of Pan-Germanism and Nazism. In fact, National Socialism is not only 
opposed fo Communism, Socialism, Liberalism and Catholicism, but also to 
Conservatism. It is by no accident that in 1933 the political organisations of 
the Right were dissolved in Germany under the same regulations as the 
political organisations and parties of the Left and that Conservative generals 
have been done away with in even more humiliating forms than other political 
“traitors ” as the recent hanging of some of Germany’s prominent officers 
has shown. 

All this points to the fact that the view of National Socialism as having 
broken away from the tradition operative in Germany in the nineteenth 
century is more correct than the opposite one according to which National 
Socialism is the consummation of German thought in the last 150 years. 
This is also the view which National Socialism itself entertains. Otherwise 
it would not have been necessary to write German history afresh in 1988 and 
to purge German literature from all the “ destructive ” and “* poisoning ” 
influences of the last 150 years. 


III. 


This general agreement with Mr Hertz’ painstaking method and the 
results of his analysis does not exclude criticism on particular points. 

For instance, Luther’s picture is unduly simplified. He is represented as 
the man who demands unlimited obedience from the Christian to those in 

+ It is not easy to find out Fichte’s true political attitude, as his political aims seem 
to breathe so different a spirit in the various phases of his life. To my mind, one can best 


do justice to his political thought by regarding him as a political theorist of democracy : 
see my book, Fichte und der demokratische Gedanke, 1921. ™ 
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authority. Thus Luther appears as one of the men who prepared the way for 
the later doctrines of ruthless militarism and nationalism. True, to maintain 
this widely spread view a number of utterances can be quoted, but there are 
also other utterances which clearly point to the fact that the authority as 
understood by Luther was not unrestricted. ‘‘ I am certain that God’s Word 
will not bow or conform to the will of the princes, but the princes will have to 
conform to the will of God.’’ Further, the statement that “no right of 
resistance was admitted by Luther ” is hardly correct. For Luther did not 
deny the Christian the right of passive resistance to the authorities if their 
decrees infringed God’s commandments. ‘“ The law exists for the conscience’s 
sake, not for the law’s sake. If one cannot have both at once, keep the 
conscience and drop the law. . . . ” Or “*‘ When worldly force and authority 
urge a subject against God’s commandment or hinder him in following it, 
obedience ceases and the obligation is cancelled: we ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 1 Therefore, when the authority tries to interfere with 
religion and faith the Christian is not only entitled but bound to reject 
obedience to the authorities and should rather die than to violate God’s 
commands. Luther himself had stood up to this test. He had challenged 
the worldy authorities and called the Emperor Charles V. a “rebel.” Yes, 
he even went so far as to advise his followers not to do any sort of military 
service in the army of the Emperor. To-day the Confessional Church in 
Germany and the Lutheran Norwegian Church have shown by their stand 
against Nazi totalitarianism that the Lutheran heritage if rightly understood 
is still a living political force, 


IV. 


The reasoned scepticism and realism which is so characteristic of Mr Hertz’ 
approach to the problem of nationality as a whole prevents him from sum- 
marising the results of his enquiry in a few general statements. After a careful 
investigation of the bearing of race, language, religion, territory and general 
political thought on the character of a nation he comes to the conclusion that 
** national consciousness constitutes a nation in the political sphere ”’ (p. 28). 
This does not exclude the fact that an allowance for some objective factors 
has to be made. Above all, a common tradition formed by common experi- 
ences, a common language, a common territory and common descent, forms 
a most important part in developing this national consciousness. But the 
point is as Fichte and Mazzini have already expounded, that the people must 
have the will to form a nation and share the belief in its specific moral mission 
in the world. This general conclusion is not new. It confirms the correctness 
of the prevailing doctrine held in all non-totalitarian states in this matter. 

f From this definition of the concept nation further conclusions of impor- 
tance follow : I mention three of them. 

First, nation and people are not identical terms even if usage identifies 
them. Ifa people has become self-conscious and has thus transformed itself 
into a nation, nation and people may be considered the same. In fact, as 
Mr Hertz points out, English usage identifies these terms, 

But this does not relieve Political Theory from the necessity of making 
a distinction between them: Nation in the sense generally accepted to-day 


For further references, see C. G. Schweitzer, Theology, Vol, XLVI (1948), pp. 199 seq. 
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is a product of history. It is, as Disraeli once said, “ a work of art and of 
time.” This is also why we can speak of the age of the nation state. In 
addition, nation is at the same time an abstract and spiritual term. Unlike 
nation, people is a rather vague conception. We may refer to a crowd, a 
meeting, a gathering, to the inhabitants of a village, city or country, to those 
who form a party or class, and call them people or the people. But we are 
always thinking in this connection in concrete terms. We visualise them as 
really present. This also explains why in the Neo-Latin States it is 
usual to conceive of the people in a soporific sense as the actually 
assembled people. When we speak of a people we do not primarily think of 
the people as a spiritual unity or a political entity as we do if we speak of a 
nation. The people is rather a loose collection of individuals which forms only 
a minority of the whole united for particular purposes. 

Secondly, the fact that within the national age the concept nation was 
also applied in a way different from that used to-day does not affect the 
substance of the term nation or nationality. True, at the time of the growth 
of national consciousness the upper strata were regarded as the “nation ” 
only while the lower classes were called the “* people.” When Luther 
addressed ‘‘ the Christian nobility of the German nation ” he thought of the 
“bishops and princes.” As late as in the eighteenth century and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century nation was still identified in France and 
Germany with the upper classes. In this connection, Mr Hertz reminds us 
of Burke’s statement according to which in the French Revolution the French 
nation (i.e. the French nobility) was assembled in Germany. J. de Maistre 
still answered the question “‘ what is the nation”: “ It is the ruler and the 
nobility.”” But this interpretation of nation does not imply a relativisation 
of its content. It simply means that the national consciousness has first 
developed among the upper classes from which in the eighteenth century the 
bourgeoisie, the partisans and the peasants were still excluded. It was not 
until the French Revolution had broken down these barriers that on the 
Continent these classes became self-conscious and thus transformed them- 
selves into a part of the nation. And we know that it was not until the last 
century that as a result of the general political emancipation the working- 
class population developed its national consciousness, — 

All this gives additional weight to the argument that nation and people 
must be carefully differentiated from one another. But it does not mean 
that the terms nation, nationality, etc., are limited in their content to special 
classes or parties. True, the peculiar distinctive traits and aims of a nation 
vary under certain conditions of time and circumstance. A nation can take 
on a conservative, liberal, socialist or communist character, it can have an 
aristocratic or a democratic structure. The various political parties or 
classes may use the word national as their label: but all this does not affect 
the fundamental fact that it is national consciousness which constitutes a 
nation and that the ideal type of “‘ nation ” transcends all political parties 
and classes. 

Thirdly, Mr Hertz holds the view that as early as in the Middle Ages the 
notion nationality was known, although it differed from that now held. But 
love of the native soil or the fatherland, which can certainly be founded in 
the Middle Ages, is not the same as national consciousness or the will of 
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certain strata of society or of the people to constitute themselves as a nation. 
We have seen that in order to become a nation a spiritual transformation of 
those who form the people is necessary. True, it is not easy to fix an exact 
date when this process came to an end within a community. This explains 
why people in most countries disagree as to the time when the national state 
came into existence. The best way to find out whether a nation has actually 
emerged is an enquiry into what is represented by the various leading groups 
of a community. Is it simply the separate interests of certain classes and 
sections of the population which are represented ? Or is the national common 
interest the object of representation ? _This common interest is quite different 
from the local or economic interests of the various groups of the population. 
It is even more than the mechanical pooling of all these separate interests. 
It presupposes the existence of a nation. . In the Middle Ages the central 
assembly consisted of members who, on the whole, simply represented the 
separate interests of the three “‘ Estates of the Realm ”’ (nobility, clergy and 
lay) which, in addition, were frequently subdivided into grades, orders or 
degrees. Therefore, we cannot speak of a nation in the Middle Ages. Not 
until these assemblies fundamentally changed their character and were 
transformed into a true representation of the nation as a whole—as was the 
case in this country in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—or were 
eliminated in favour of the absolute Monarchy—as was the case on the 
Continent—can we speak of a national state. Otherwise one would water 
down the essence of the concept nation and relativise its specific content. 


V. 


The problem of the national will, i.e. the will of the nation as a whole 
forms, as Mr Hertz states, the crux of modern political science (p. 284). Thie 
is perfectly true. The national will is a political reality. It is not a working 
hypothesis. It is not a legal or political fiction. It is no chance, for instance, 
that we call the House of Commons the “ exponent of the national will,” or 
consider the political decisions of the electorate or of parliamentary bodies 
as those of the whole community. For we know as a matter of experience 
and intuition that it is the community in reality which acts when in this 
country the body of enfranchised citizens, or a representative authority, acts 
for the comraunity within the limits of its competence. Further, only thus 
can we explain the assumption that in making treaties or raising loans for 
public purposes rights are conferred and obligations imposed not only on 
the persons who negotiate them, but on the community itself; or that the 
elected chief magistrates represent the whole people, and not only the 
majority, or minority, that has elected them; or that a nation has its own 
common spirit or traditional way of life. This is also why wars are regarded 
as conducted by peoples, nations and states as such, and not only by indi- 
viduals. For instance, the present conflict is not a war conducted only by 
those who actively participate in it by winning or losing the battles on the 
land, at sea and in the air. No, the achievements of those on active service 
are considered to be in some real sense those of the national corporate life. 
This is the mental and ideal reality which lies behind the concrete facts of 
political expression. 
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Therefore, from a more careful consideration of the political appearances 
and experiences, the most important problem arises how, within a national 
community, the common will of a nation comes into being as a political 
reality, notwithstanding the fact that it is only individuals who act for the 
community in a particular case. Mr Hertz’ conclusion that “ the national 
will is the work of a leading élite composed of various factors such as a dynasty 
and its servants, a Church, a ruling class, or a party,” does not actually solve 
the problem. For the question is how a common will of the nation can be 
formed from the plurality of divergent individual wills. How is it possible 
that the will of the Monarch or of political parties or of a government system, 
like the Cabinet System, can be considered the will of the nation? That the 
will of the leading élites ‘‘ must be accepted, or at least tolerated, by a con- 
siderable section of the nation which must have the ability and power to 
make this will prevail within the nation ” (p. 289), is rather a description than 
a penetrating analysis of the creative political principle which leads to the 
formation of the national common will. Such a description may satisfy the 
historian or sociologist but not the Political Scientist who has to find out the 
general principle which brings into existence the national will of the com- . 
munity by welding the motley multitude of individual particular wills into 
an individualised national will. This applies to a Monarchy in the same way 
as it does to the traditional representative-parliamentary system and the 
modern mass-democratic party state. We are greatly indebted to Mr Hertz 
for having broached this important question. But it is a task which still 
waits to be solved. We hope that modern Political Theory will cope with it 
in due course. 

H. G. LEIBHOLZ. 

OxForD. 





PEACE-LOVING NATIONS AND WAR- 
MAKING STATES. 


DR ROBERT EISLER. 


In his remarkable essay on “‘ Peace by Compulsion and Otherwise,” in the 
July issue, 1944, Dr L. P. Jacks writes : 


** Considered psychologically, war is a habit, the characteristic habit 
of political states armed for the defence or extension of their sovereignty. 
. . . All political states are addicted to it more or less, the degree of 
addiction being meéasurable by their wealth and power and by the 
corresponding range of their fears and ambitions. Some, like the British 
and American, are wont to disguise this fact from themselves and to call 
themselves peace-loving ; others like Germany are proud of the habit 
and openly adopt war as a mission. Though war-making is by no means 
their only function, all political states are, at bottom, war-making 
institutions proclaimed as such by the fighting animals adopted for their 
national totems, such as the lion, the eagle, the bear. The lamb may 
figure on the standard of the church, but not on theirs.” 


The historian who compares this admirably detached and impartial 
statement with the Dumbarton Oaks distinction between ‘“* peace-loving 
nations ” and “‘ the people that delight in war ” whom the Psalmist (Ixviii, 30) 
wants to see “‘ scattered,’* will not find it difficult to convince the sceptical 
reader who has learnt to take all official statements with a pinch of salt—and 
perhaps Dr Jacks himself—that the distinction between nations claiming to 
be peace-loving and those who glorify war as their particular mission and 
calling, between those whom the German economist Werner Sombart (Hendler 
und Helden, 1915) contemptuously opposed as “‘ traders ” 1 to the Germanic 
warrior ‘ heroes,” corresponds to a real and fundamental opposition of 
** ideologies ”—these being what human groups believe and want others to 
believe about themselves. 

There is, as that great surgeon and amateur sociologist of genius Wilfred 
Trotter has shown in his classic treatise Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War (1916), an essential difference between a herd of mouflons or bisons 
armed with horns and hooves, with their leading rams and bulls and posted 
sentries, all ready at a signal to take up a defensive formation against an 
aggressor, and a pack of wolves erganised for hunting in common, in contra- 
distinction to the feline beast of prey stalking its quarry alone, each animal 
for himself, even the sexes keeping no permanent functional family company. 


1 The reference is to John Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects 
(1766): ‘A shopkeeper will never get the more custom by beating his customers and 
what is true of a shopkeeper is true of a shopkeeping nation”’; and Disraeli, The Young 
Duke, Bk. I, chap. 11: ‘‘ We are indeed a nation of shopkeepers.’’ 
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This fact is, as Dr Jacks proves by his heraldic argument, well known to 
the groups in question. There were Lukki, Luvii, Lupeni, Lykioi, 
Luperci, Dacians (dahe “ wolves’) and Guelphs, Welfen, i.e. whelps who 
fancied themselves as wolves or “‘ wer-wolves,” proud wolf cubs of the Lupa 
Romana, descended from her twins, wearing wolves’ or wild dogs’ heads 
(kunéai) as helmets, just as there were Arcadian hunters who thought of 
themselves as “ bears” (arktoi) and other tribes called “‘ lion-men,” men- 
tioned in the recently discovered cuneiform tablets of the Hittite state 
archive. It was a son of the Lupa Romana, the comic poet Plautus, who said 
that man in general is “not human but a wolf ’—Lupus est homo, non 
homo—a saying often quoted after Erasmus in the form “* Lupus est homo 
homini.” 

It is not mere pacifist rhetorics which made Walt Whitman call war 
“That hell unpent and raid of blood fit for wild tigers or for lop-tongued 
wolves, not reasoning men.” 

As to the Christian Church seeing itself as a herd of sheep led by the 
Good Shepherd, the symbolism is, of course, inherited from the Jews who 
represented their people in a curious apocalypse written about 180 B.c., now 
incorporated in the Ethiopian Book of Henoch, as a herd of sheep surrounded 
and attacked by the pagan nations travestied as packs of wild animals and 
birds. The metaphor is, indeed, much older, Israel being described as “* these 
sheep ” by David in the second book of Samuel, as the sheep which ‘* became 
meat to all the beasts of the field ” in Ezekiel, and as “‘ the sheep of God’s 
pasture ” in many of the Psalms. 

It is not, however, peculiar to the religious literature of the Jews which 
became the Scriptures of the Christian Church. It is implied in the political 
theory of all the old Oriental monarchies—Egyptians, Kaspians, Babylonians, 
Persians—who all described their king as the ‘‘ shepherd ” of men—or, to 
speak with the Homeric Acheans as the “shepherd of peoples ” (poimén 
laén)—and propounded the ideal, passed on to the Greeks at the time of 
Alexander the Great, that the whole of humanity should live peacefully as 
“one herd under one shepherd.” 


** So intimate ” (says Dr Jacks, loc. cit.) “is the connection between 
the war-making habit and state structure that if the habit were broken 
and war finally banished from the earth, the entire state fabric would 
have to be refashioned. ... A world of non-war-makinhg sovereign 
states is a flat impossibility. A race of vegetarian tigers would be a 
parallel conception.” 


Curiously enough these vegetarian tigers, panthers and lions—TIsaiah’s 
“lion eating straw like the ox ’—munching the herbs of the field and the 
goodly fruit of the trees, are represented in the lower border of a Roman 
mosaic found in Carthage in 1888 brought to Paris for the World’s Fair of 
1889, now in the store-rooms below the Trocadero. It shows personified 
Eternity enthroned and pouring out from a cornucopia all the blessings of 
peace, surrounded by pairs of tame and wild animals reclining and looking 
appealingly into the spectator’s eyes, illustrating Virgil’s ‘“‘ nec magnos 
metuent armenta leones,”’ and the Theocritean dream of “ a day to come when 
the sharp-toothed wolf will not want to hurt the young deer he sees reclining 
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on its bed of leaves ” as well as the kinship of human and animal souls taught 
by the contemporary Tyrian Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 

The style of this mosaic dates it somewhere about the middle of the third 
century A.D. It must_have been laid down in the hall of some public or 
private building on the soil of Carthage—that rival for the dominion of the 
sea which the sons of the Roman she-wolf had so thoroughly destroyed a few 
centuries ago—to celebrate the millennium of the foundation of Rome under 
Emperor Marcus Julius Philippus Arabs (248 a.p.). The occasion was cele- 
brated in the capital by an illumination, the lamps used for the purpose—one 
of which is in the British Museum—were inscribed with the word SaEcuL(um) 
and decorated with the wholly pagan image of the Good Shepherd pasturing 
his herd of sheep. 

Obviously the Roman Empire of this period was looking forward to an 
** eternity ” of peaceful prosperity for all men of good will under the Paz 
Romana when the “ tigers ” in the Valley of the Tigris and the ‘ pards ” of 
the Parthian realm would be forced to feed upon the corn of their own fields 
and leave the sheep in the Roman fold under the benevolent care of their 
imperial good shepherd unmolested. 

There is no doubt that the Romans, both of the republican and the 
imperial age, considered themselves in good faith as a peace-loving nation. 
In his book On Duties, Cicero—“ father of the fatherland ”—teaches that 
‘the only excuse for war is that we may live in peace unharmed ”’ and that 
‘** war should be undertaken in such 4 way as to show that its only object is 
peace.” : 

There is no truer expression of the ideology of imperial Rome than the 
famous verses in the sixth book of Virgil’s Aineid : 


** tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos.”” 


‘* Pacis imponere morem ”—“‘ impose the habit of peace on the nations by 
an imperial rule which wages war against the truculent would-be aggressors 
but deals gently with the subject races.” 

If war is a habit, so is peace, and the ancient Roman believed, indeed he 
knew by experience that it can be “ imposed ” by compulsion on the “‘ allies 
and friends of the Roman people ” (socii et amici populi Romani). 

The “‘ good emperors ” of the late Empire which had become “‘ Maginot- 
minded,” built Hadrian’s wall against the Scots, the famous Limes against 
the inroads of the Teutonic barbarians and a system of defensive fortifications 
now revealed by aerial photography across the Syrian desert as.a protection 
against the Parthians. This is why we find in the Pretextatus catacombs a 
representation of the Good Shepherd, his sheep and other domesticated 
animals surrounded by a circular crennelated wall symbolising the “ sheep- 
fold ” of John x, 1. 

In the end the saturated Empire adopted a downright pacifist and “* war 
to end the war ” ideology. 

-A most characteristic speech attributed to Emperor Aurelius Probus by 
his biographer, Flavius Vopiscus, says : 
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“* In a short time we shall not need soldiers any longer. What is this, 
but to say that the Roman will no more be a soldier? He will rule 
everywhere and possess everything. -Soon the commonwealth (res 
publica) will be secure, the whole circle of the world (orbis terrarum) will 
not make arms any more, will not have to provide military food supplies 
(annonam), oxen will be used for the plough, the horse will be bred for 
peace purposes, there will be no more wars, no prisoners of war, (i.e. no 
slavery, nulla captivitas), everywhere peace, everywhere Roman laws, 
everywhere our own judges.” 


In other words: the whole of humanity will live as “ one flock under one 
shepherd.” 


The reader will see for himself that it is by no means impossible for a 


' political state to consider itself ideologically as a perfectly peaceful organisa- 


tion structurally akin to a wholly unaggressive herd of vegetarian animals 
grazing behind a fence or palisade protecting them against prowling wolves 
(John xi, 2), tigers and lions. It is not only a spiritual community such as 
the Christian Church which pictures itself as a peace-loving herd of domes- 
tigated animals banded together exclusively for defensive purposes and 
essentially different from the packs of beasts of prey organised for collective 
aggression. 

What has always been considered “‘ a flat impossibility ” is a plurality of 
non-war-making “‘ sovereign ” states armed for the defence or extension of 
their sovereignty. The reason for this will immediately become self-evident 
to the reader who remembers that “ sovereign ’”’ is but the Norman French 
pronounciation of Latin supremus and “ state ” only a synonym for “* govern- 
ment.” It is obvious that only one government can be “‘ supreme,” and that 
there must be conflict if more than one reign claims to be “‘ supreme.” ‘“‘ If 
there are two kings,” says a Babylonian cuneiform text defining the monarchist 
principle in the only possible, logically consistent way—* there is no king.” 
Because the Spartans did not want a monarchic rule, they had two kings, as 
the Romans had two consuls. 

World-polyarchy is world-anarchy, world anarchy is the one and only 
cause of war. ‘‘ An anarchy of sovereign states ” said the Marquis of Lothian, 
British Ambassador to the U.S.A., to the House of Delegates and Senate of 
Virginia on February 17, 1940, ‘‘ cannot escape chronic war.” 

It is the world-ruler who is the “* Prince of Peace.” 

This is how the “‘ Proclamations of Peter ” (Kerygmata Petrou), reproduced 
in an early Christian historic novel known as the Pseudo-Clementines, explain 
the basic theory of early Oriental pacifism : 

“The multitude of the faithful must obey to some one person (hené tini) 
in order that they should thus be able to live permanently in concord (homo- 
noia). For the resultant monarchic rule produces an image of the divine 
rule of the one God for those who obey ” (hypeikontes, i.e. the ‘‘ men of good 
will”) and by means of good order the enjoyment of peace. Contrarywise, 
““in a state when everyone rules” (the Homeric polykoirania) which is 
anarchy) and does not yield to a single (ruler) and in a state of division total 
destruction must be expected. This is exemplified by the present state of 
affairs and the events we witness with our own eyes. There are incessant 
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wars because there are many kings on earth. For each one the rule of the 
other is a reason for waging war.! If there were one chief ruler only, he would 
have no motive to go to war and would keep a permanent peace. Thus God 
will one day institute for those deemed worthy of eternal life a universal king 
(basileus tou pantés) so that under his rule, there will be an unshakeable peace. 
Therefore all must follow a single leader (hodégés, Dante’s DVX, the Duce of 
Neo-Roman imperialism) “‘ and honour him as the living image of God. 
But the leader must know well the way (John xiv, 6) leading to the City of 
God.” 

The whole world is described in these Petrine, i.e. Judeo-Christian 
** Proclamations ” as a monarchical creation : 

** When God had made the world, He, as it were, the Lord of the Universe, 
gave to each of the various realms of creation rulers (principes) : even unto 
to the trees ’’ (Judges ix, 8-15) “‘ and to the mountains ” (Exod. xviii, 5, the 
** Mount of God ”’), “‘the sources and rivers ” (Genes. ii, 10) “‘ and to all 
beings he had made. He ordained a prince for the angels, a spirit (the Holy 
Ghost) ‘‘ for the spirits, a star” (the pole-star) ‘‘ for the stars, a demon ” 
(Satan) ‘‘ for the demons, a bird ” (the eagle) for the birds, a serpent ”’ (the 
basilisk or “‘ kinglet ’’) “* for the serpents, a fish ” (Leviathan) “ for the fishes, 
for men a man who is the Anointed ” (Christus, Messiah). 

“For as there are certain common names of kings—as for example 
Arsaces among the Persians ”’ (of the Arsacide period—c. 250 B.c.—a.D. 227), 
** Cesar among the Romans, Pharao among the Egyptians, thus among the 
Jews the king is called with the common noun (communi nomine) “ the 
Anointed ” (Christus, Messiah). ‘* Him the Father anointed with oil ’’ (from 
the Tree of Life) “‘ in the beginning.” 

This curious idea that the first man and first father, the ‘‘ patriarch ” 
Adam was also the first king is stated in so many words in the old Babylonian 
or rather Sumerian creation-epic where the first man is created to be the first 
king (Sumerian Lu-gal “‘ great man,” Babylonian sharru “‘ king ’’), for the 
purpose of keeping the newly created world in order so that the gods may be 
worshipped in tranquillity—a natural idea for the priestly scribe who com- 
posed this epic and evolved the concept of the absolute world-ruler (Sumerian 
Lugal kalam, Babylonian shar kishshatu, Egyptian neb reder, Greek kosmo- 
krator, Indian chakra-vartin ‘‘ the warden of the circle ” of the world) whose 
reign is no more bounded in space than it is in time (‘‘ the king never dies ”’). 

This Petrine, Judeo-Christian idea that Adam was the first king—familiar 
to Flavius Josephus—sounds odd to the modern Bible reader, but Sir Robert 
Filmer, defending the theory of absolute royal power in the interest of the 
Stuart kings, still thought it a cogent argument to derive the monarch’s 
unlimited hereditary prerogatives from the God-given patria potestas of 
Adam over all the “‘ children of man,” 

The flaw in this specious argument—not visible at the time of the Stuarts 
—is the fact that the modern zoologist does not believe any longer that man 
or, for the matter of that, the various other animal species are descended 
from a single pair or, alternatively, from one bisexual protoplast ancestor. 


1 The Orient has never forgotten that— 


“Ten poor men sleep in peace on one straw heap as Saadi sings : 
The vastest empire is too narrow for two kings.” 
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Nor does the modern sociologist believe any longer that the pre-historic, 
indeed pre-human gregarious structure of mankind could possibly be under- 
stood as an extension of one single patriarchal family dwelling in a “* desert- 
garden ” (gan eden) or oasis and spreading from this place or origin all 
over the earth. He knows that the patriarchal family, that allegedly primitive 
social unit, is a comparatively late development, that the “ father-child ” 
relation—still unknown to the Australian Aruntas within living memory— 
was only discovered by the cattle-breeding civilisations after the domestication 
of certain animals had been achieved. He also knows that there never was 
one all-embracing herd—or herd of herds—corresponding to the ideological 
Babylonian concept of “ humanity ” (tenishetu) and that in consequence of 
the original essentially pluralist structure of mankind there nevér was a 
unique original language, broken up by a later confusion as the “ tower of 
Babel ” ethnology presupposes. 

But the modern historian has, so far, failed to see that the fiction of 
universal brotherhood (Genes. v and x), of a single patriarchal ancestor and 
of murder being fratricide (Gen, iv, 8) is an ideology evolved by Babylonian 
scribes in the interest of absolute world-monarchy, just as the equally 
unhistoric fiction of the primeval contrat social is the Magna Charta Libertatum 
of the revolutionary idealist anarchism claiming the “right ” to denounce 


this “‘ contract ” at any time and to conclude a New Deal more “ equitable ” 
to the partners than the actual historic state of society, supposed to be an 
“unjust ” deviation from the terms of the original covenant. 

Because the Assyrian and the Babylonian ruler considered himself as the 
king by the grace of God, i.e. as the descendant of the first man created king 
by the saviour-god who reduced the chaos to order and appointed the first 


“great man ” (Sumerian lu-gal) in order to keep the earthly kosmos from 
falling back into the primeval disorder, Sargon of Akkad (c. 2800 B.c.), the 
earliest known would-be world-conqueror, with the throne-name Sharru Qenu 
“legitimate king” (Hebrew Melkhisedeq), boasts that he has “* vanquished 
nineteen rebels and made the mouth ” (7.e. the language) “‘ of the world one ” 
(not an idle claim since we find c. 1860 B.c. Babylonian still used as the 

diplomatic language throughout the Near East). 

The weak point in this cosmocratic ideology of a pacifist imperialism and 
militant pacifism which allows us to consider all the nineteen foreign rulers 
as so many usurpers, “‘ rebels ” and “‘ kings in name” only (lugal-mu) is, of 
course, the patent fact that all the various “‘ powers that be ” can play at this 
game and did actually call their own government a kingdom by the grace 
of god, meaning each one their own supreme divinity, raised from the rank 
of an ancestral and tribal divinity to that of a Lord of the universe and 
claiming the allegiance of all men of whatever nationality. 

But it does not follow that this militant pacifist universalism and monarch- 
ianist theology was merely a device of hypocritical political propaganda 
invented in order to justify expansionist wars of aggression and to place the 
blame for the chaotic state of a discordant world permanently on the enemy 
beyond the national boundary. 

On the contrary, it is easy to see how this ideology was evolved as a 
perfectly bona fide expression of the political situation in which the great 
river-valley oasis civilisations of the Near and Far East found themselves as 
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soon as planned irrigation and the intensive agriculture based upon it had 
produced that ample surplus which enables mankind to advance from a 
mere subsistence economy to all the arts and sciences of higher civilisation. 
To this day the hungry nomads of the desert appear at the time of the harvest 
on the borders of the arable land and claim—unless they are held in check 
by an organised defence force—a share in the produce of the land which they 
have neither ploughed nor sowed nor watered in the sweat of their brow. 

In a world of scarcity in which “‘ there is no end of all the people ” and in 
which ‘* when goods increase they are increased that ‘eat them ” (Eccl. iv, 16 ; 
v, 11), no community can accumulate by means of intelligence, increased 
efficiency and hard labour a considerable surplus over and beyond the means 
of mere subsistence without exciting the envy and rapacity of their less 
advanced and less well-placed neighbours—distinguished by Colonel House as 
the “ have-nots ” from those who “ have,” for some very good or at least 
very real reasons, what the others have not. Improved tools and methods 
cannot accumulate a surplus worth having unless weapons and methods of 
defence are improved pari passu. The primary producers intent upon pro- 
ducing wealth by diligent exertion and discovery and not upon appropriating 
by violence the wealth produced by others who have first found and occupied 
the potential sources of such wealth, have at the start no reason or incentive 
to attack the less favoured “‘ have nots.” But they are forced from the 
beginning to defend themselves and the wealth they have produced against 
the parasitic marauder. 

In most, if not in all cases, the agriculturists have learnt this lesson too 
late, having been overpowered by the nomad, more war-like hunters and 
herdsmen who enslave the vanquished and force them to produce a still 
greater surplus by still harder labour for the new overlords of the land who 
* do not work, but are ready to fight in defence of the sources of their own 
wealth, foremost among them their labouring serfs. 

These conquering shepherds from the desert, transformed from herdsmen 
of sheep into “‘ shepherds of men ” and managing land-lords—who train their 
serfs for emergency military duties—having to defend their conquests against 
other would-be conquerors soon discover that the best defence of long and 
exposed frontiers is to attack the aggressors and terrorise them into sub- 
jection. Having to go further and further afield for the purpose and finding 
these expeditions costly in blood and treasure, they naturally wage ‘“‘ war in 
order to end war ” and desire to pacify “‘ the whole world ” unto its “‘ ends ” 
at the coasts of the four surrounding seas. When they have—or claim to 
have—achieved dominion extending to “the four sea-coasts ’—some of 
them, like Sargon I of Assur, venturing upon the sea itself and reaching 
distant islands—such transcontinental ‘‘ world-conquerors ” call themselves 
** sea-lords ” (both the Mongol title “* Djenghiz Khan ”’ and the Tibetan Dalai 
Lama have this meaning)—a concept which the Greeks translated thalasso- 
kratér, and applied logically to rulers like Minos of Crete wielding supreme 
sea-power in the Mediterranean lake. 

Each one of these successive supernational “* world-empires unifying 
the languages ” of its subjects and pacifying its “sphere ” of interest, is 
bigger than the preceding one—the radius vector of its effective power orbit 
growing with the progressive evolution of transport from “ Shank’s mare ” 
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to mule and pack-horse, horse-drawn chariot and riding horse to river-craft 
and sea-faring vessel, and with the improved technique of news-transmission 
and general political and administrative organisation, until power-driven 
sea- and air-transport and wireless telephony have made it possible to envisage 
as a technical possibility a planetary empire girding the earth. 

All of them have, sooner or later, been disrupted by the inner tensions 
set up by the inevitable conflict between the interests of the paramount power 
and the polyglot community of subject groups. 

** All empires,” said Napoleon Bonaparte, “‘ die of indigestion.” Dean 
Inge, has said with equal truth that ‘‘a man may build himself a throne of 
bayonets, but he cannot sit on it ’—at least not for a very long time. 

The history of the Greeks and their wars of independence against the 
Persian King of Kings, of the Germans and their resistance first against the 
Roman legions of Augustus under Varus and, more recently, against the 
Napoleonic empire, of Italy’s resistance against the Hapsburg monarchy, of 
the Southern Slavs against the Ottoman and the Austro-Hungarian empires, 
of Indian and Egyptian nationalism struggling for independence from British 
rule, shows that the “‘ national ” consciousness of the various linguistic groups 
is first awakened by the conflict with the super-national empires, representing 
as a rule a higher state of economic, political and military organisation, and 
therefore claiming to be the “best kingdom” (Persian khshatra vahista) 
possible or “‘ the kingdom of God ” on earth. 

While pacifist universalism was professed by the saturated “‘ haves ” 
inside the great palisaded frontier walls, the woods north of it were inhabited 
by. those whom the Roman historian Tacitus describes as Germani leta belle 
gens—‘‘ a tribe rejoicing in war ”—who considered it ‘‘ more honourable to 
acquire by the shedding of blood than by the sweat of the brow ” what they 
had not got. Half a century before Tacitus the philosopher Seneca, 
Emperor Nero’s tutor wrote (de ira I, 11): ‘‘ Is there anything bolder than the 
Germans? Who attacks more fiercely ? Who loves arms more passionately ? 
Into these they are born and bred, they are their only concern, the rest 
they do not mind.” 

Never throughout history has this ethnic characterisation been repu- 
diated as a calumny of their ancestors by any German historian. If it 
was not meant by its author as wholehearted praise, it has certainly been 
accepted as such by every German who ever quoted it, and it is simply not 
possible to doubt its truth. 

It is a fact that the tribes outside the Roman wall loved what Attila the 
Hun is said by the Gothic historian Jordanes to have described on the battle- 
field of Chalons as “ the joys of fighting ” (certaminis gaudia), and that an 
“eternal ’”’ peace confining them for all times to the somewhat undeveloped 
amenities of the virgin forests which they had so successfully defended against 
the legions of Varus had little attraction for them. 


ROBERT EISLER. 
Oxrorp. 





THE PRIME AUTHORS OF HUMAN MISERY. 
H. HAMILTON FYFE. 


TuaT the insane desire for power, the uncontrolled desire to dominate, has 
contributed largely to our present misfortunes and distress needs no proving. 
All know it. But all do not know how widespread is that desire, how it 
affects vast numbers of people, how it has permeated history. Few know 
that. It should be taught to every boy and girl at school from their earliest 
years. 

Hazlitt, thinking of— 

** Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority ...”’ 
and of other references by Shakespeare to “‘ fantastic tricks ” played by such 
men, said it was clear the poet “‘ knew the love of power, which is another 
name for the love of mischief, was natural to Man.” In some children it 
certainly makes its appearance at an early age. Boys try to dominate their 
sisters and younger brothers. At schools the tendency becomes more notice- 
able. It is more marked in boys than in girls, though the dominating wife is 
supposed by most people to be more common than the dominating husband. 
But that is because most people consider husbands ought to dominate and 
are not surprised or much interested when they do, whereas their attention is 
drawn to cases in which husbands do not. Most wives submit passively to 
domination. 

Possibly as compensation for this, they usually wish to dominate their 
children. Too frequently they succeed, with unhappy results. Fathers are 
not so prone to this folly when children are young; many succumb to it 
later. They try to drive sons into occupations chosen for them ; they resent 
daughters having opinions of their own. Both fathers and mothers are 
inclined very often to hinder their children from living their lives in their 
own way. 

No species of animal is so stupidly unnatural as these human parents who 
seek to prolong their authority over sons and daughters beyond the period 
prescribed by Nature. Animals know their offspring need to be disciplined 
and looked after up to a certain point of growth; they supply this care far 
more competently than human fathers and mothers. But when that point 
is reached, they leave the young to look after themselves. There is no 
instance on record of any animal attempting to control ‘its progeny longer 
than is necessary to bring them through the weakness of infancy and the 
immaturity of first youth. Yet this is one of the commonest failings of 
human beings, who seem often to resent their children growing up and 
passing out of their control. This has been the theme of countless novels. 

y» In other directions the itch for authority, though less widely noticeable, 
afflicts a very large number both of men and of women. Psycho-analysis, 
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according to Dr C. E. M. Joad, shows that the wish to exercise power over 
others is one of the fundamental drives of the unconscious, 


“It is a wish which sublimates itself in various ways and justifies 
itself by many different rationalisations such as ‘the divine right of 
kings,’ ‘ the majesty of the law,’ parental authority or clerical dogmatism. 
In all these forms authority is only a cloak for a desire to impose our will 
on other people.” 


That statement by a philosopher studying symptoms from outside is 
confirmed by politicians who have learned the truth from within. Palmerston, 
British Prime Minister, said : 


** There is a passion in the human heart stronger than the desire to 
be free from injustice and wrong, and that is the desire to inflict injustice 
and wrong upon others, and men resent more keenly an attempt to 
prevent them from oppressing other people than they do the oppression 
from which they themselves may suffer.” 


Another Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, was not less emphatic : 


** Underneath the cloak of some religious movement or pretence to 
the authority of some great moral effort there is concealed too often that 
standing enemy of human liberty, the desire of men, whenever they may 
grasp a bit of power, to force others to conform to their ideas.” 


Clémenceau, French Premier, declared bluntly : 


‘* T have worked for liberty for forty years, but the Frenchman’s idea 
of liberty is suppressing somebody else.” 


Oliver Cromwell came to this same conclusion: ‘“*‘ Everyone,” he said 
“loves liberty, but none will give it.” 

In religious matters he saw this desire to dominate intensified. ‘ Every 
sectarian,” he declared, ‘* professes belief in religious liberty, but give it him 
and he will not let anyone else have it.” 

Of those who are victims of the desire to dominate all but a few confine 
their amibtion to being in command of a small number of their fellows. 

The motive for this kind of domination is either sloth or greed. From 
the earliest times there have been a few who aimed at living easy lives by 
making others work for them. Sir Thomas More in his account of Utopia, 
where no one worked more than six hours a day, explained that in Europe of 
the sixteenth century the poor were obliged to work far longer than that 
because “‘ they had to support so many who lived in idleness—priests and 
monks, gentlemen and beggars.”’ So it has been in Europe and in all civilised 
countries since the sixteenth century, and so it was before, in all communities 
that had moved from primitive ways of life. There have always been human 
beings who either by violence or cunning have lived on the labour of others, 

This arrangement has been rationalised for the benefit of the few by the 
argument that the finer flowers of culture can only bloom among a leisured 
class, a class that is not subject to the sordid consideration of earning its keep. . 
Some have seen through this pretence. Matthew Arnold called the aristocrats 
of his day barbarians, who cared nothing for culture. Robert Louis Stevenson 
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told in his Lay Morals how shocked he was, when he went to college and began 
to know something of the world, to find that “ life was not, as he had been 
told, a fair and equal race, but a handicap upon strange, one-sided principles, 
which closed the avenues of wealth and power and comfort against so many.” 
The Welsh beggar, whom Shelley mentioned in a letter written when he was 
young, was clear-sighted. He said to Shelley, who spoke to him on the road 
near his father’s country mansion : “I see by your dress you are a rich man. 
Such have injured me and mine a million times. You appear to be well- 
intentioned, but I have no security for it while you live in such a house and 
wear such clothes.”’ To the same effect the famous Lord Shaftesbury spoke : 
** Over a large surface of the industrial community man has been regarded as 
an animal and that an animal not of the highest order ; his loftiest faculties, 
when not prostrate, are perverted, and his lowest exclusively devoted to the 
manufacture of wealth ”—wealth, Lord Shaftesbury, implied, in which the 
poor who produced it did not share. : 

That was in the nineteenth century. The twentieth saw little alteration. 
When “ A..E.” (the famous Irish writer, George Russell) wrote The National 
Being, he said wage-earners were “regarded as a class which must not be 
allowed the same freedom in life as the wealthy. After economic inferiority 
had been enforced on them by capital, the stigma of human inferiority was 
attached to the wage-earners by the Legislature.” That they belonged to an 
order of humanity lower than that of the Comfortable Class could be seen in 
such remarks as that which appeared in the Daily Telegraph (January 1935) 
“‘ If the working classes do not provide the country with miners, scavengers, 
bus-drivers, sewer men and dock-labourers, who is to do it?” and in the 
article of the Morning Post (since amalgamated with the Daily Telegraph), 
dividing the nation into “‘ those bred for direction and those bred for service,” 
and saying ‘‘ those bred for physical labour could not direct.” 

This state of society, a few dominating the many for their own material 
benefit, is so usual that most people, including nearly all the wage-earners 
themselves, imagine it to be part of a fixed world order from which there is 
no escape. Nor is there, so long as the mass of humanity puts up with it. 
But this form of domination, oppressive though it is, does far less harm than 
that which is caused by men cursed with the lunatic urge to possess power on 
a vast scale, to wield authority over great masses of people. By them misery 
is spread over the largest areas, mankind prevented from living in peace, 
comfort and security. 

Conceit is in these few so swollen and intensified that it gives them a 
grotesquely wrong idea of their own personalities and of the world around 
them, a world which appears to them to be a stage for their performances in 
the political and military line. For in that line alone have these scourges of 
humanity excelled. Such skill as they have shown has been in planning mass 
murder, in moving bodies of men trained to fight with such cunning and 
foresight as enables them to overcome hostile forces. Most men called 
“‘ great” in politics or warfare are bad men, Lord Acton the historian 
declared. 

From earliest times history exhibits to us warmongers, eager to dominate 
by winning glory in battle, who were allowed by the foolish masses to organise 
warfare on a vast scale. All through the ages families, tribes, clans, and 
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finally nations, have been deluded into supporting the schemes of their rulers ° 
and dying in droves to achieve their criminal aims. And those criminal aims 
have been thoughtlessly presented to the world by historians, novelists, even 
poets, as ‘ glorious ” and “‘ heroic,” reflecting credit rather than shame on 
humanity. 

Only the bond of custom, the omission to challenge the shallow view of the 
unthinking, could have led a man like James Russell Lowell to write such 
nonsense as this : 


“To found an empire is as grand an achievement as to build an epic 
or to. carve a statue.” 


Had Lowell reflected for an instant on what “ founding an empire ”’ means 
in human suffering—the lands ravaged, the armies slaughtered, the towns 
sacked, the villages burned, the streams of wretched refugees—he would 
have written differently. Perceiving that these miseries were due to senseless 
ambition and the greed of a few without scruple or shame, he would have 
struck out those foolish words. They were symptoms of an infirmity that 
had weakened Lowell’s noble mind, as it has weakened, thanks to twisted 
history, the minds of many more. 

The disastrous illusion that rulers are exempt from rules of conduct which 
individuals acknowledge (though do not perhaps observe) has blinded most 
historians—nearly all of them. Gladstone, statesman of long experience, 
recognised and denounced this. Cavour, one of the deliverers of Italy from 
the Austrian yoke, admitted it when he remarked moodily : ‘“‘ What scoun- 
drels we should be if we behaved in our private capacity as we do in handling 
public affairs ! ” 

This stupid toleration of conduct on a large scale which is detested and 
punished when practised on a small scale has been a curse to humanity ever 
since the first records of mankind were made... It is so still, and with far 
worse consequences now we have learned to fashion weapons more deadly 
and horrible than were ever known before. Large blocks of the human race 
can still be hypnotised by domination, which they continue to admire and 
revere. These have learned nothing from history to make them less idiotically 
subservient to rulers who have seized or inherited power. than were the 
Babylonians to Sargon the First, the Macedonians to Alexander, the French 
to Louis XIV and Napoleon Bonaparte, to take only a few examples from the 
past.. 

Bad government by rulers greedy for power has been and still is the most 
fruitful cause of human unhappiness. That explains why Gibbon called 
history “‘ a record of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind” ; why 
Thomas Jefferson, father of the American constitution, spoke of the peoples 
of Europe being “ kept by their sovereigns in poverty and ignorance so that 
they could scarcely obtain by unremitting labour a scant and miserable life ”’ ; 
why Thomas Hardy saw Humanity “ always walking hand-in-hand with 
trouble” ; and why Henrik Ibsen cried fiercely ‘“‘ The State must go!” 
For these miseries, with the cruel and destructive effects of war, are directly 
caused by the desire for domination. They have been due to the greed, 
ambition, insanity or incompetence of rulers. 

Yet how few there are even now who would say with de Tocqueville : 

Vou. XLII. No. 2. 5* 
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** No power on earth is so worthy of honour for itself or so entitled to claim 
reverential obedience that I would consent to admit its uncontrolled and all- 
predominant authority.” Most human beings not only admit such authority, 
they bend to it with relief and enthusiasm. They appear to welcome domina- 
tion, whether by despotic rulers, priests or khalifas, holders of hereditary 
titles or makers of vast wealth. Arthur Young was right when he commented 
during his Travels in France just before the Revolution : ‘‘ The dispositions 
of Providence seem to have permitted the human race to exist only as the 
prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons for the prey of hawks.” Hume, the 
agnostic, had the same thought in his mind when he wrote: “ The generality 
of mankind are great dupes. In all ages they are caught by the same baits ; 
the same tricks, played over and over again, still ensnare and trepan them ” 
(Essay on Public Credit). Thus it is the willingness of mankind to be 
duped, the idiot fervour with which it hails oppressors, that makes 
domination possible. The evils which follow are brought on us by our own 
stupidity. 

The remedy is to make people less stupid, to teach them more truthful 
history, to imbue them with suspicion of anyone who seeks domination. So 
far they have been cheated over and over again in exactly the same ways. 
They have learned nothing from the experience of others. They have insisted 
on bowing down before their dominators whether hereditary or usurpers. 
Never have they been told the truth about this or about the wars which have 
been the result of it. 

Up to now almost all the teachers of mankind have either failed to grasp 
or refused to emphasise what is at once the most prominent and most lament- 
able feature of human existence. That feature is, in a word, Gangsterism, as 
it has been through the ages applied to government. 

Its prevalence has been caused by the masses being deceived into sup- 
posing that rulers derive their authority from some supernatural agency and 
must be looked on with reverent admiration. The main cause of this 
deception, since the fiction of Divine Right was exploded, is the glorification 
of gangster-rulers by historians. Some excuse may be found for them. 
Historians have to deal with events, above all with wars, since war has been 
the constant accompaniment of human life. The historian is interested, 
therefore, in the figures that bulk most largely in events—in wars and the 
causes of wars. Sometimes he is hypnotised by these figures. Carlyle went 
so far as to assert that the history of peoples is the history of those who have 
led them ; that is, dominated them ; the Fuhrers in short. 

In recent times there have been attempts to write history in a new way. 
John Richard Green made a good one, but even his History of the English 
People is too much concerned with events of a dynastic or political nature 
and too little with the unsensational, unpictorial lives of men and women 
living obscurely and asking only to be let alone as far as possible so that they 
may earn a living, bring up families, enjoy uneventful lives. The happiest 
ages we know of have been marked by no events that could be of use to those 
writers who have so far written history. The least happy ages are those in 

. which events occur thick and fast. The peoples who are most contented and 
modestly prosperous are those who are not “‘ making history ” (Switzerland 
and Sweden, for example). Those which are continually perturbed and ill-at- 
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ease are those where, as in France for 150 years past, struggles go on without 
ceasing for the domination of one set of gangsters or another. 

Yet history inclines to disdain the quiet ages, the contented nations ; it 
is ready always to crack up the men who have caused trouble and disquiet, 
who have thrust people into poverty and fear, sent vast numbers to be 
killed in battle, gratified their lunatic ambitions at the expense of their 
unfortunate dupes. The consequence is that most of us imagine the Hitlers 
and Mussolinis of the past to have been Great Men. We speak of Alexander 
the Great, Frederick the Great, Great Catherine, the Great Napoleon. If we 
do not revise our historical methods, our descendants in a hundred years’ 
time or less will be speaking of Hitler the Great. f 

Even those who are credited with exceptionally acute brains are liable to 
fall into this degrading form of error. On a B.B.C. Brains Trust evening, 
when the question discussed was whether women inspired men to deeds of 
value to mankind, Dr Joad astonished many of his admirers by including 
among the “ great ’” the men who have founded empires. Men who deliber- 
ately set out to “ found empires ’’ have been the curse of humanity. It is 
no use pretending that some have and some haven’t. They have all been of 
the same type. From Sargon to Hitler, from Assurbanipal of Babylon to 
Louis Napoleon (whom we call “ the little ” because he failed to re-establish 
his “‘ great ” uncle’s empire), from the despotic gangsters of ancient Egypt 
to the modern Parliamentary gangster politician (Laval, for instance), all 
have the same frenzied self-conceit, the same disregard of the lives and 
happiness of others, the same frantic obstinacy in pursuing their senseless 
ends. 

So long as history treats these pests as beings of unexampled distinction, 
whose motives were, if mixed, at all events partly to be honoured, who 
conferred benefits on their dupes, who were rulers of whom humanity could 
be proud, so long gangster governments will rise (and fall), so long wars will 
ravage the world. The way to abolish wars is to prevent gangsters from 
governing, and the way to prevent nations from allowing them to govern is 
to represent them in their true light—whether they lived hundreds or thou- 
sands of years ago, or whether they are just round the corner scheming for 
domination, planning mass-misery for the human race, We must re-write 
history. We must no longer let the peoples imagine vain things, for, if they 
do, the nations will again rage, and the future will be like the past. 


H. HAMILTON FYFE. 


BRIGHTON. 
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RECONCILIATION IN PALESTINE, 


E. B. CASTLE, M.A., 
Headmaster of Leighton Park School. 


THERE exists in Palestine to-day a situation whose complexities combine 
the gravest political dangers with a great moral opportunity. Its com- 
plications extend far beyond Palestinian frontiers to the English-speaking 
and Islamic world and involve the happiness of millions of Jews and Arabs. 
In October 1944 Mr Dewey, then candidate for the American presidency, 
advocated unrestricted Jewish immigration into Palestine ; only a few days 
before this the Pan-Arab Conference in Cairo had declared its general approval 
of the terms of the White Paper issued by the British Government in 1940. 
These two facts alone indicate the widespread ramification of the problem. 
In Palestine itself there has been a superficial calm during the period of 
external danger, but beneath the still waters of the war-time years passions 
have been surging and there is every indication that the claims of each 
community have become less amenable to reconciliation. The shooting of 
British policemen by terrorists, at present a very small minority, suggests 
that when external danger is removed all the conditions for the release of 
extremist action will be present.1 But the problem of Palestine remains 
unsolved. There is no real peace in the land and there will be no peace until 
the parties involved take a new direction in attempting to solve it. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to repeat the well-known political and 
historical terms of the dispute, although reference to them will be inevitable. 
My object is to suggest that when people are faced with a problem of such 
urgency and complexity the solution lies above the plane of statecraft and 
political expediency and becomes soluble only on the plane of spiritual 
reconciliation. The immediate responsibility for bringing peace to Palestine 
rests on the shoulders of the British Government and no doubt in the post- 
war set-up it will become part of the responsibility of the United Nations. 
But Arab and Jew will have to play their part. All interested parties will 
have to think on new lines and act in new categories of conduct. For the 
solution has to be found, and found quickly, if we are to save this harassed 
land from another blood-letting. A moral re-assessment of the whole situation 
is necessary, leaving aside meticulous argument about irreconcilable promises 
and strategic necessities. While recognising historical facts we must pass 
from expediency to realities of what is and might be. : 

Palestine is a land of three faiths—to Christians it is the Holy Land ; to 
the Jews the Promised Land ; to the Mohamedan Arabs the Land of Blessing. 
There are three peoples involved—the Jews, the Arabs and the British. 
There are three types of problem involved—political, strategic and human. 
There is one dominating factor which cannot now be removed—Jews and 

1 The assassination of Lord Moyne lends additional force to this statement. 
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Arabs have got to live together in Palestine. Faced with that irremovable 
fact and with the rising claims of the conflicting communities, what kind of a 
solution is possible ? This will not be clear until the contesting claims are 
examined in the light of the political, strategic and human factors involved. 
We can examine these factors as they affect, in very varying degree, the three 
peoples immediately concerned. 

First we face the situation that on all acceptable political grounds 
Palestine is an Arab country. Quite apart from the reasonable assumption 
that some of the present population of Palestine must be descended from 
the Canaanitish tribes who occupied the country before the Hebrew incur- 
sions of the fifteenth century before Christ, the Arabs have been the pre- 
dominating population for 1,000 years. In 1918 they constityted 98 per cent. 
of the population. Allowing for an Arab immigration from surrounding 
territory of 100,000 or even more, since that time, they have increased to 
nearly one million. Now a tenure of a thousand years constitutes a good 
claim on even conservative political reckoning; it is as good as that of 
Anglo-Saxons to England and better than that of Anglo-Saxons to other 
parts of the world. It is not unnatural, therefore, that Arabs experience a 
reasonable soreness over the omission of any reference to “ Arab” in the 
Balfour Declaration. That was a regrettable mistake that cannot be remedied 
and might well be forgotten. The political right of the Palestinian Arab to 
Palestine, then, must be conceded. He is rooted in its soil. On all historical 
and political tests Palestine was an Arab country in 1918. 

But there are complications. The Palestinian Arab shares in the national 
aspirations of the Arab world which is part of the urge for independence in 
subject peoples everywhere. Here he comes up against the Mandate which 
rightly or wrongly delays his independence. He regards it as unfair that he, 
a Mohamedan, should be forced by Christian Powers to solve the Jewish 
problem which is the special creation of Christian peoples. Moreover, the 
Arabs are an intelligent people with a great culture and a glorious past, but 
in Palestine they find themselves frustrated by material and cultural dis- 
advantages. It has been one of the misfortunes of the Palestinian Arab that 
he has been subjected for 400 years to the sluggish tyranny of the Turkish 
Empire where material progress and educational opportunity were alike non- 
existent. He now finds himself confronted with the competition of an able 
people, reared in the best material and intellectual backgrounds of Europe. 
This exacerbates his fear of the immigrant Jew whose gifts and skills he will 
seldom acknowledge but always fears, often without reason. His poverty 
and the parsimony of British rule have prevented the growth of Arab educa- 
tional provision which might in time remove his sense of frustration. The 
Department of Education has done its best with the meagre funds at its 
disposal, but it is sad to record that in 1939, after twenty years of Mandatory 
rule, even on the low plane of very elementary education half the applicants 
for school places were refused for lack of buildings and teachers. In the 
school year 1985-6 out of a total Arab school population of 260,000 only 
42,000 were in government elementary schools. Of those who applied for 
school places 48 per cent. were ‘‘ deferred ” for lack of accommodation. In 
towns alone the number refused admission was 62 per cent. of total applica- 
tions. An examination of secondary education reveals a similar position. 
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There is one government Arab secondary school in Palestine which, when I 
visited it in 1988, housed 100 boys—true, in a splendid building. Other 
schools have secondary classes (total about 1,000. children). There are 
two or three private Arab schools, but the major part of secondary education 
for Arabs is given in several Christian missionary schools, Teachers’ training 
facilities are utterly inadequate to supply the needs. That the Arab wants 
education is proved by the fact that since 1920 no less than 218 primary 
schools have been built by the villagers themselves. They only asked for 
teachers. And the intelligent Palestinian Arab noted that in the neighbouring 
independent state of Iraq the education bill was 10 per cent. of the national 
budget compared with 5 per cent. in Palestine. There is no Arab university. 

This situation does not serve to give confidence to Arabs who see a highly 
integrated and highly civilised people with the advantages of Western 
education behind them making an enormous impact on their life—often, 
it is true,a healthy impact. But the Arab is not anti-Jewish. He is anti- 
Zionist.. The clash is not religious but political andeconomic. Division and 
feud among the Arabs themselves has not assisted harmony, but behind it all 
lies a fear of extinction. The Arab is aware that he can look only to the Pales- 
tinian Government and his own efforts for release from disadvantages inherent 
in his position. But he sees opposed to his lack of social and educational 
opportunity a highly organised system of Jewish education subsidised with 
admirable sacrifice by faithful Jews all over the world. Indeed, Jewish 
effort in the educational sphere is one of the noblest and most productive of 
their activities. Jewish children enjoy a provision that embraces 99 per cent. 
of Jewish children from three to fourteen years of age. There are nineteen 
secondary schools totalling over 6,000 pupils ; six teachers’ training colleges, 
although half the teachers come from abroad; there are nine technical 
and agricultural schools and, crowning all, on its wonderful site on Mount 
Scopus, stands the magrificent Hebrew University, which is destined to 
become one of the greatest seats of learning in the Middle East. This leads 
us to a consideration of the Jewish background. 

Here is a great but persecuted people, bound together by ties of religion 
and a common sorrow, whose sufferings have evoked the sympathy of all 
generous minds. Their problem is a world problem, created by the intolerance 
of peoples who bear the name of Christian ; and its final solution must be a 
world solution for Palestine can never provide a complete answer. The Jews 
are heirs to an age-long ideal unique in history—the desire to return to their 
land of origin. This desire is not universally shared by Jews, but has assumed 
vital political significance during the last twenty-five years. Basically it is 
founded on an entirely noble and practicable urge to upbuild the character of 
the Jewish people and to evolve a culture of their own on soil which has a 
meaning for the Jewish soul. Quite apart from this ideal which has the 
sympathy of all right-minded people, persecution of the cruellest kind has 
made essential some form of political status for some Jews. Reliance on the 
goodwill of Christian nations for fair treatment has so far proved a bitter, a 
humiliating and a barren thing; and there is much reason in the Jewish 
claim that statelessness or minority status will always mean persecution when 
rogues seek scapegoats to flay. Suggestions for settlement in other parts of 
the world have proved sterile, but in any case such solutions would not 
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satisfy the Zionist ideal. The Zionist claims the right to return to the land of 
his fathers, towards which the mind of the Jewish people has been turned for 
centuries. He also claims, and with justice, that Jewish endeavour in 
Palestine during the last twenty years (for which no praise is too high) has 
brought wealth and energy to the country. But some would go further and 
maintain that this proof of their creative mission gives them a right to 
unlimited immigration and to the foundation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
The Zionist sees his claim legalised in the Balfour Declaration as embodied 
in the Mandate, a part of international law. But no such legal right exists 
as far as an “ independent Jewish State ” is concerned. A “‘ national home 
in Palestine’ has never been acknowledged to mean a Jewish State of 
Palestine, nor does the Mandate imply this. 

In spite, therefore, of the strongest claims on other grounds, we have to 
admit that on all accepted political grounds the Jewish claim is weak. One 
hundred years ago there were 12,000 Jews in Palestine ; in 1918 there were 
80,000 ; to-day nearly 500,000. It is impossible to concede the principle that 
primitive occupation of a country, despite vast periods of occupation by 
another people, constitutes a political right to return to it after, say, 1,500 
or 1,000 or even 500 years. Fantastic situations the world over would arise 
if such a claim were admitted. It is, indeed, a delightful exercise for an idle 
hour to readjust the frontiers of the world on this basis. Furthermore, while 
admiring the faithful aspiration of the Jew to return to the Promised Land, 
the claim that this unfading hope constitutes a political right of entry departs 
from all reality. On this principle we have only to desire Naboth’s vineyard 
long enough to stake out a claim for possession. It is equally dangerous to 
develop the claim, as many Jews and their American and British supporters 
haye done, that because a certain people have the initiative, equipment and 
technical ability to develop the material resources of any area of the earth’s 
surface, they have the political right to possess it. That is the basis of 
Hitler’s ‘*‘ New Order ” for Europe. It will not in the end help the Zionists, 
nor will it help their friends to help the Jews, if they continue to claim entry 
into Palestine as of right. 

But political rights are not the only values worthy of recognition in a 
civilised community. Where a deep wrong has been committed it becomes 
the privilege of all peoples to put it right. And there’can be no doubt at all 
that the sheer human appeal of the Jewish position in the modern world is of 
the greatest significance and commands the utmost sympathy. The physical 
and spiritual needs of the homeless*Jews, therefore, must constitute a major 
part of the background i in all our thinking on the problem of Palestine. They 
have, moreover, done superb pioneering work, in supremely difficult con- 


. ditions, in good faith and with a high hope. The only spot on earth which 


satisfies the Zionist’s sense of homeland is the land of Abraham. But again, 
one must urge in their own interests, that this does not constitute a right to 
majority rule in Palestine, and it can never be a legitimate appeal, even of a 
persecuted people, that powerful states should support them in a claim to 
the territory of a weaker people, if that weaker people have a historical right 
to. stay where they are, free from foreign incursions. I cannot forget the 
unanswerable humanity and wisdom of an old Arab Sheik in a remote village 
in the Judean hills when referring to this attitude of the Western Powers : 
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** When we are sorry for people we ask them to stay in our own home, we do 
not send them to somebody else’s ! ”” We British and American sympathisers 
with the Jewish sorrow should never forget our own responsibility, for if 
Palestine is filled to capacity with Jews there would still be 12,000,000 outside 
for whom our friendship would still be needful. Anyhow, we must be careful, 
in acknowledging the Jewish claim on ourselves, that we do not ask others 
to bear the burden of our charitable feelings. But the fact remains that 
amid the tangle of suffering, feud and unreason, we have yet to find a generous 
solution to the human claim of the Jew to have a resting place, a spot on the 
globe where, in so far as it is politically and economically possible, he may 
pursue in peace the course of a free and unfrustrated existence. And part of 
this solution must now lie within the borders of the Arabs’ Land of Blessing. 

So far, then, it has been suggested that the political claim of the Arab to 
political predominance in Palestine is incontestable and that the political 
claim of the Jew is weak. We recognise, nevertheless, that the human claim 
of the Jew is great and that somehow it must be met. But there is a third 
party in this situation. The British Government is the Mandatory Power 
responsible for the welfare of both Jew and Arab, and on it rests much, but 
not all, of the responsibility for so directing the conflicting interests of the 
two communities as to secure peace and satisfaction to both. Great Britain 
has not had an easy progress ; not merely because she has undertaken the 
thankless task of reconciling utterly conflicting views and welding into one 
citizenship two peoples whose traditions and language and ‘immediate 
ambitions defy reconciliation, but because Great Britain herself has peculiar 
interests which divide, her mind and inhibit disinterested action. The 
strategic position of Palestine in relation to British imperial sea routes is 
obvious : the war has amply demonstrated this. And the one word “ oil ” 
explains the rest. With such interests frequently predominating over her 
international obligations under the Mandate, Britain has not been able to 
avoid the criticism that her enthusiasm in implementing the Mandate and using 
all the persuasive powers at her disposal to ease the situation in Palestine has 
been less than the demands of her imperial interests. But it must be admitted 
in fairness that the intransigence of Jew and Arab would have made even a 
single-minded policy vastly difficult. Nevertheless, out of this tangle 
of policies one clear duty for Britain emerges. She can no longer allow 
imperial or economic considerations to divert her from making paramount in 
her attitudes to Palestine the over-riding duty of acting solely in the interests 
of the two peoples over whose destiny she has been placed by international 
agreement. That is why Britain rules Palestine. She has no other justi- 
fication for being there. 

I trust that the above estimate of this vexed triangular situation does. 
justice to the three peoples involved in it. I have attempted to separate 
political rights from what may be called human rights, for until the air is 
cleared in this way we shall fail to approach any solution from the right 
background. But having done this we have to admit that anyone who has 
had any personal experience of the intense passions prevailing on each side, 
of the obstinate refusal of the zealous Zionist or nationalist Arab to concede 
an inch of his position in the interests of compromise, will still remain sceptical 
of any happy ending to the Palestinian problem. Nevertheless, the truth 
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remains that Arab and Jew must live together, and live at peace. We arrive 
then at a deadlock in the presence of an urgent situation that requires imme- 
diate action. When such an impasse occurs in human affairs there is nothing 
else to do but to lean back, think again, and examine ourselves very carefully 
to see whether we have always been right all the time. This cannot be done 
unless in the brief respite for reflection we train our thoughts along a higher 


level than the level of rights—namely, along the level of moral obligation. 


If it be humanly possible, and I believe it is, for the leaders of these two noble 
peoples to consider more fundamentally the reasonable claims of the other 
side, and if all the persuasive genius and generous propensities of British rule 
weighed in to make this possible, then we could begin again to make peace 
in Palestine. There is no other way. That has become evident. No argu- 
ment on the plane on which the dispute has so far been conducted can now 
influence opinion on the one side or the other. For years the wrangling has 
proceeded until bitterness is mountains high and the moderate opinion of 
serious men has been buried amidst maximalist clamour. It is to this central 
corpus of moderating thought that appeal must be made. This will be done 
when each side is capable of saying—‘* What can we give?” For Jews and 
Arabs have lived together before and they can do so again if the influences 
that make for reconciliation are placed before those that divide. 

What can the Arabs give? First they might tread more softly on the 
nationalist pedal, especially in their schools; they might give up their fear 
of being submerged and test out the capacity of the Jews to co-operate by 
offering co-operation. They might recognise the indisputable fact that the 
Jews can, indeed, bring to, Palestine benefits in which they might share. 
Their major gift would be to yield up their right to be afraid and to suspect. 
But beyond this the Arab world beyond Palestine might make a still larger 
contribution in its plans for Arab federation by considering the feasibility of 
including a bi-national Arab-Jewish state within the federation. Can they 
come to see that such a co-ordination of Arab and Jewish genius might bring 
unimaginable benefits to the poverty-stricken area of ‘‘ the desert and the 
sown ” ? 

What might the Jews give? They can first’ yield up their obstinate 
claim to enter Palestine as an absolute right, for such claims create fear and 
arouse a spirit of resistance, neither a sentiment on which to base agreement. 
** We shall not be satisfied until...” ‘* We are here by right... ”— 
these are not the words to encourage consultation. Can their leaders be more 
humble and conceding ? Can they dispel the impression that they believe 
themselves always to be 100 per cent. right ? For they must remember that 
in the eyes of the Arabs they are invaders, at least newcomers, strangers, 
utterly unknown to the people of the land until they came. The Jews need 
not proclaim this to the Arabs, but they might acknowledge it to themselves. 
Can they forget for one moment that they are the most persecuted people on 
the globe, and act as free generous agents in a common enterprise with another 
people ? In personal contacts with Zionists in England and Palestine I have 
not found this conceding spirit as evident as it might be ; but I am confident 
that if the Jews would agree to be united in moderation they would gather to 
their cause more powerful friends and might win over like-minded Arabs so 
that together they might pursue their common task. Can they, im short, act 
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up to those noble standards of loving conduct which they, more than any 
people in the world, have left as the highest heritage of the human race. 

The Jews have given much to Palestine. In the nature of their struggle 
it has been hardly possible for them to do more than develop their own 
resources and attend to their own needs. What they have given to the 
Arabs has been incidental, not a deliberate and planned giving. That was 
perhaps inevitable. But can they now in these quieter times, before the fires 
of controversy again burst forth, deliberately plan to use their special gifts 
and skills on behalf of the less fortunate Arab? I think especially of the 
educational and medical services. Can they, for instance, demand from the 
Palestinian Government better educational opportunity for Arab children ? 
I know the difficulties; the type of welcome they might receive in some 
Arab quarters. But they might nevertheless go outward from their own acute 
problems and seek a solution of them by neglecting them. This may be a 
counsel of perfection. But a revolutionary situation demands revolutionary 
methods to direct it. And I am acutely conscious of the moral insecurity of 
any Englishman who recommends such moral solutions to other folk. 

To both communities I suggest that documents and barren promises be 
forgotten, that rights should not be strenuously asserted, that reconciling 
factors be sought and used, that every agency in school, factory, trade union, 
farm and office, be utilised for encouraging contacts and common endeavour 
for the consummation of a common task—the peace and prosperity of 
Palestine. 

I have declared more than once in this essay that Jew and Arab have in 
the end to live together. In political terms this means a union of Jews and 
Arabs enjoying equal political rights in a bi-national state. When all claims 
have been heard, and all human needs considered, there can be no other 
solution with any hope of success. It is at this point that the réle of Great 
Britain becomes evident, and if necessary the mediation of America and the 
United Nations. For it is within the power of Great Britain and America to 
encourage two developments: First to bring into the open the large body 
of enlightened moderate opinion on both sides; secondly to act quickly in 
preparing for the common responsibility of Arab and Jew to organise 
their own country within a wider economic and political federation 
of Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon. This means the rapid devolu- 
tion of administration into Arab and Jewish hands. To be faced with the 
task of government is the surest way of securing collaboration between those 
responsible for it. So far the British official has held far too much of affairs 
in his own hands. Political and administrative experience must be open on 
a far larger scale to both Arab and Jew. But the most urgent need of the 
situation is that preparation for responsible duties in the bi-national state 
must begin now, before controversy raises its head—which will be very 
soon. 

The success of the bi-national state, whose moral bases I have attempted 
to suggest, isso bound up with the idea of federation that the full implications 
of the scheme should be explained in some detail. For this purpose I quote 
the following paragraph from a paper of Dr Judah L. Magnes, President of 
the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, whose moderating influence and noble 
spirit of compromise have had all too little recognition : 
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4 *“* If and when the federation came into being, the whole question of 
uggle numbers in Palestine would lose its present primary significance for the 
own Arabs. For a federation of the four states in question, whatever its 
> the form, would include an Arab population of several million. The Arabs 
: was would be relieved of their present fear of being swamped and dominated 
- fires by a majority of Jews. A Jewish majority in the federation is hardly 
gifts conceivable. It should also be borne in mind that since the outbreak of 
f the war Jewish immigration into Palestine has been practically at a stand- 
n the still. This means that the proportion of Jews to Arabs in Palestine is 
ren ? growing progressively smaller, for the annual rate of natural increase of 
some the Arabs is much higher (2-7 per cent.) than that of the Jews (1-3 per 
acute cent.). The present Arab population is estimated at about a million ; in 
be a five years’ time it might number rather more than 1,200,000. (Report of 
mary the Palestine Royal Commission: Cmd. 5479, p. 281.) The Jewish 
ty of population is estimated to be about 500,000; if there is no important 
Jewish immigration in the next five years the rate of natural increase 
2s be will bring this to only about 540,000. In other words, the’ Arab popu- 
iling lation in 1947 would be larger than the Jewish population by more than 
nion, 600,000. If, therefore, the political controversy between the Jews and 
vour the Arabs were composed, as it might be through the*establishment of a 
y of federation, several hundred thousand Jewish refugees could be admitted 
to Palestine with advantage to the country and without disturbing the 
ve in political balance. The establishment of a federation might also be 
and advantageous to the Jews, as well as to the federation itself, by making 
aims possible agreements under which the Governments of Transjordan, 
‘ther Syria and the Lebanon would permit a given number of refugee Jews to 
treat settle in those countries without extending the Jewish National Home 
| the beyond the borders of Palestine. Thus it seems clear that a federation 
a to would make it possible for many thousands of Jewish refugees to find 
ody room in Palestine and other parts of the federation, and this with Arab 
y in agreement instead of Arab animosity.” } 
oe In this estimate rings the authentic note of statesmanship born of profound 
tion recognition of the issues involved. Here in a land little bigger than our native 
olu- Yorkshire lies an opportunity for exposing to the world a true sample of a 
the higher morality applied to political affairs. It is the land from which the 
hose first words on social justice came to the Western world. ‘“ The utterances of 
fairs the Prophets of Israel,”” Dr Magnes reminds us, “‘ contain as powerful revolu- 
— tionary ferment as mankind has ever known.” It would be fitting if, under 
the the compulsive power of three great religions, and in the land that gave them 
tt birth, the words of the Prophets at last found fulfilment. 
E. B. CASTLE. 
sted LEIGHTON Park SCHOOL, READING. 
ions : 1 Foreign Affairs : January, 1943. 
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MY MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


LAIRD WINGATE SNELL. 
Formerly Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Groton, Massachusetts. 


THE mystic is the most favoured of human beings, for he is born the 
citizen of two worlds. To be sure, all who are human are in touch with the 
unseen world. It is that touch that makes us human, makes us worship, 
falling on our knees as all humans do in the presence of that unseen power 
above us. But whereas the touch with that invisible world seems for most 
persons to be vague, with the mystic it is clear and certain. 

It is desirable to define at once this ‘‘ touch with the unseen.” It is 
perception—not through a physical sense-organ, but through that mental 
faculty by which we objectify and see ourselves, the perception that con- 
stitutes self-consciousness. For this which perceives the self must also 
perceive the not-self. There could be no perception of the self unless there 
were at the same time perception of the not-self. And as the real self is not 
material but spiritual, so the essential not-self which stands over against it, 
both known in one act of perception, is that unseen spiritual environment 
to which in recent days we give the name “ the Numinous.” 

There is a theory that the beginning of the physical eye was simply a 
nerve in the primitive organism which was sensitive to radiant energy—it 
sensed the difference between light and darkness, and from this nerve the 
marvellous seeing eye was in time developed. 

Well, the primitive perception of the unseen, the Numinous, which made 
man self-conscious and made him man, was at first and for long like rudi- 
mentary sensory vision, we must believe, most uncertain, vague, inchoate, 
slowly developing towards clearer surer functioning. It seems, moreover, 
that for most mortals this inward perception.is still to a great degree rudi- 
mentary, such that for them their spiritual environment continues uncertain, 
dim, unreal ; while the mystic is he with a fully developed organ, for whom 
the unseen is certain and clear, is true reality. 

It may be, however, and much evidence points this way, that most of us 
come into the world with inward vision more than rudimentary, with good 
powers for sensing the unseen ; that, indeed, 


** Heaven lies about us in our infancy,”’ 
not unsensed, unseen ; and that with the years 


‘* man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day,”’ 
because the human influences that shape the growing mind are those of 
unbelief, hard and practical, yes, because through disuse and atrophy of the 
spiritual organ man becomes spiritually blind. 
However that may be, the mystic sees the unseen so clearly that no sense 
: 148 
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perception nor the doubts and incredulities of sophisticate society can 
compare or compete with what -is given him by the inner sense to know. 
Whence, as I have said, he is the most fortunate of those of woman born, 
knowing himself beyond doubt or question a citizen of both worlds. 

The heart of any and every genuine mystical experience is perception by 
the inward eye of ultimate Reality—of God. Any experience falling short 
of that is not the mystical experience, however many may call it that. 

It seems advisable right here to draw the distinction between the mystical 
and the psychic. To do this with clearness I must set forth my own under- 
standing of the nature of things, with no attempt to support or justify my 
conceptions by argument, and necessarily so summary as to leave wide 
openings for attack. : 

There is an infinite Divine Mind and there is a created cosmic mind, Of 
this cosmic mind, itself unconscious, your mind and mine are conscious 
individuations—eminences, as it were, rising above the vast level of the 
unconscious up to the conscious level. The cosmic mind is the repository— 
the memory store-house—of all the experience and all the knowledge gained 
through all the years by conscious minds. 

Individual conscious minds are always in contact with this subconscious 
mind, and may draw upon its store at various times and in various ways 
unconsciously. But there may come special up-surgings of some content of 
that great underlying mind into this or that individual mind such that they 
are consciously registered for what they are—intrusions. Or the individual 
mind may under special conditions and by specific act dip down into the 
vast mental store and bring up some portion of its content. The content of 
the cosmic mind, though vast and detailed, is by no means insured against 
error, being but the heritage garnered from a multitude of limited and fallible 
minds. Such marked up-surgings or definite fetchings-out from the cosmic 
mind are psychic phenomena. They explain—or at least can explain—most 
spiritualistic phenomena; though there is not wanting weighty evidence 
that some minds on earth may have mental exchange with individual minds 
in the unseen world. Any such dealings would be psychic. 

Now the Infinite Mind, for our inadequate mental grasp, may perhaps 
best be conceived under a spatial figure as interpenetrating the cosmic mind 
entire and its innumerable individuations, in short, all created, existence, as 
the marvellous cosmic rays interpenetrate the spatial universe. 

The mystical experience is immediate mental perception of this infinite 
uncreated Mind, is coming face to face with ultimate Reality. Before pro- 
ceeding to note the essential features of this perception, it should be under- 
stood that T treat of the experience of Christian mystics. Indian mysticism 
differs radically from the Christian. The mysticism of Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists, however, so far as I gather from limited reading in that field, 
is in most essentials one with Christian mysticism. 

It should be noted that while the seeing of the physical eye has a definite 
rhythm, seeing through the hours of light, not seeing through the hours of 
darkness or of sleep, for the inward eye the times of seeing and not seeing 
come and go, but there is no discernible rhythm. And to him who sees, that 
coming and going is the most capricious and incalculable, as it is the most 
indubitably uncaused, of all mundane experiences. 
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In undertaking to expound the characteristics of the mystical perception, 
it is well to begin with its crowning, its ultimate, manifestation, because the 
features of the experience that are special and unique there stand in bold and 
startling outline—writ large, as it were, against the heavens; although the 
content of the perception in this ultimate experience is altogether unutterable 
—one can only talk around and about it with a sense of vast futility. 

The first and foremost feature is the most difficult to express in words. 
It is the UTTER OTHERNEss of that which one is given to perceive. Something 
comes, something fearful and overpowering—every word here has to be a 
figure which misinforms as much as it informs—it stands before your inner 
eye, and you see ; and you know that what you see is Reality Itself—Reality 
by a deliberate act of pure grace Self-given, to you a pitiable nothing, yet 
astonishingly chosen to be the object of its Self-revealing. It is vain to try 
to express the absolute otherness and objectivity of that which is perceived 
—‘ absolute ” to the very limit to which anything humanly experienced can 
be absolute. Impossible to describe because it stands alone, there is no 
experience to compare it with, certainly not perception through the senses. 
All sensory experience fades before it like candle flame in the blaze of the 
sun. 

Bound up with this absolute otherness is your absolute certainty of your 
perception : you know. You know that you know, and you know that this 
knowledge is different from all other knowledge ; that it is in truth the only 
knowledge. All else is conditioned, contingent, unsure, in fact, is not know- 
ledge but surmise. 

Moreover, you know that what reveals itself to you is Reality. How it is 
that you know these tremendous facts you do not know; nor can reason 
reach high enough to touch the problem. But you know—know that the 
Ultimate of its own free grace, hitherto unrecognised, unimagined, unsought, 
by an act uncaused, unoccasioned, unrelated, seeming-absolute, gives you to 
know Itself. 

The mystical experience whatever its content—and its content may be 
various and exceeding rich—always bears this stamp of the seeming Absolute. 
This is true of the experience at all its levels, in all its diverse forms—it seems 
an absolute. But reasoning which cannot be gainsaid tells us that whatever 
enters human experience becomes thereby relative. I believe this. Therefore 
I can only say of the mystical experience that it is the nearest to an absolute 
to which the human mind can attain ; and that the experiencer has no choice, 
if he would preserve his integrity, but to take what is given him to see and 
know as practically an absolute. He must stand upon and stand by what is 
given him or lose his soul. 

What I have so far said of the experience contradicts, I take it, all modern 
psychology ; seems to the psychologists, I fear, presumptuous imaginings. 
We mystics can do no other than answer them in their own vein. We listen 
with pity to their analysings and rationalisings, for there is only one comment 
we can make: “ You are talking of that of which you know nothing; of 
which no one knows anything who has not had the experience.” 

We come now to consider the content of the mystical experience. As the 
core—the inspirational centre—of every real mystical experience of whatever 
degree and in whatever form is the revelation of Divine Love. On this 
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centrality of Love in the mystical illumination all mystics agree: Reality 
impresses and reveals Itself as Love. 

The ultimate, the crowning mystical illumination combines two marked 
characteristics : first, that Love is its single and whole content—Infinite 
Love seen in its absoluteness, its purity, its all-inclusiveness, and its in- 
defeasible might ; secondly, that the revelation lifts one’s mind to a level 
where its ordinary activity ceases—above thought, beyond concept. Finite 
conceptual powers are unequal to the content of the revelation. You simply 
lock and look in a seeming blank, a haze—a Nothingness in one aspect, that 
of ordinary thought; but THE ALL in the other aspect of inner soul per- 
ception: This ultimate illumination is called by the medieval mystics, 
“‘ Contemplation,’ by the Neo-Platonists, “‘ the Divine Ignorance,” and by 
a delightful old English mystic, name unknown, “ the Cloud of Unknowing.” 

If the mind be lifted above thought and concept, how does one know that 
what one sees is Love and Love in its absoluteness, its purity, its all-inclusive- 
ness, and its undefeatable power ? That is as unanswerable as the Why and 
the How of the whole experience. One only knows that one knows—at the 


-time and for all eternity to come : one knows Love as the reality of existence 


and of Being Itself. 

Especially puzzling to me has been the perception that Love cannot be 
defeated, cannot even be annulled or negatived—both that that could be 
given in the perception and that it could be true. All ordinary experience 
and all reasoning say it cannot be true. But it surely was given in the 
revelation. Sometimes I believe one and sometimes, when oppressed by the 
actualities of life, the other. 

Inevitably the revelation makes life something new, something wonderful, 
filled with deathless hope and unchallengeable confidence ; makes one instant 
and constant in prayer that one become the expression and channel of Divine 
Love to God’s children. Inevitably, to know that Love and one’s self its 
object is to know oneself as heir to eternity. Inevitably it gives one the con- 
suming desire and life-long search to be like that Love, to be on fire with it, 
and to fire the souls one touches—to fire the world—with its flame. 

Here appears a fundamental contrast with Indian mysticism. The 
Christian mystic longs to be made one in will, desire, and moral nature with 
the infinite Lover. But he never does and cannot, like the oriental mystic, 
think of himself as one with God in substance and bieng. He. has seen the 
Uncreated as forever other and opposite—in opposition awful—to him, the 
creature. But he knows that Divine Love incarnate and out-poured on the 
cross bridges that gulf of utter difference; and he can long with hope, yes, 
know with certainty, that it is his calling and goal to become one with that 
Lover in unity of will, of a nature renewed, and of life out-poured to bless. 

Many readers of this article will assume that the fact that the supreme 
revelation lifts the mind to a level where its ordinary activity ceases means 
a state of ecstasy where one is rapt away from the world of sense, oblivious 
of one’s surroundings, of one’s body, even of one’s being. This does happen 
to some mystics in contemplation, but it is in no sense a necessary condition 
or concomitant. One’s ordinary consciousness can remain entirely normal, 
taking in the actualities of one’s bodily and mental situation, while yet the 
processes of thought cease and one enters the undefined because indefinable 
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mental mist of cloud of contemplation of the Unutterable Love, and It 
becomes the centre and core of consciousness. 

Also very many think that the mystical experience is essentially a state 
of highly wrought emotion. The fact is that emotion is wholly adventitious 
to the experience. The experience is perception. Since Divine Love is 
always the heart of what is perceived, of course some emotion, at times great 
emotion, accompanies the perception. But the emotion is purely an accom- 
paniment and is not the experience. St Ignatius Loyala especially, with most 
of the great mystics, places slight value if any upon the emotional element 
here and everywhere in the devotional life. Even in the supreme experience, 
when Divine Love presents itself stripped and bare before one’s fearful gaze, 
it cam be that the message and the gift are for the understanding, and of 
emotion there is but a deep, quiet glow. 

For mystics like Eckhart, Boehme, and Ruysbroeck, the illuminations are 
almost wholly of intellectual truth, and emotion is reduced to lowest terms. 
For the knowing of truth in any mode—scientific, philosophic, theological, or 
mystical—is one, namely: apprehension of the principles of the divine 
nature and its activities. In St Teresa of Avila, however, we see a remarkable 
combination of highly wrought emotion and repeated ecstasies that blotted 
out consciousness, with a powerful intellectual grasp and handling of the 
principles of the spiritual life. 

The mystical experience on lower levels than that of the ultimate takes 
most varied form and has most varied content. To note two or three of very 
special character : The appearance of the Lord Christ to St Paul of old and 
the like appearance to Sunder Singh of India in recent years were calls to 
follow Christ and to fulfil a lofty mission.in His Name. So St Joan of Arc 
and St Bernadette of Lourdes were called, each in her own distinctive way, 
to a unique work by a compelling mystical experience long continued. 

The content of the perception on these lower levels differs with different 
persons, shaped to their varying mental make-up and mystical development. 
The ultimate revelation seems the same for all, save that the incidental 
emotion may be greater or less. The lesser illuminations may have as their 
content divine reassurance for one’s present or future course or plans—a 
Word that ‘ All is well,” wonderfully buttressing faith and resolve. They 
may be the granting, in a large divine Self-giving, of more intimate fellowship, 
deeper union, with the Father or with His Son Jesus Christ. They may bear 
promise of strength or wisdom or abilities for hoped-for achievement. Again, 
they may be perception of some large general truth bringing inspiration for 
life or mission, such as seeing the golden cord of the love of God stretching 
throughout human history ; or a clear compelling vision of the centrality of 
Christ in cosmic development ; or of the Cross as high and lifted up with 
power to save the world. 

In the light of the ultimate revelation, all the experiences of all mystics 
at all levels and of all contents that I have known or read of reduce to one 
essence : immediate perception of Reality. I consider that that was the 
essence of St Paul’s experience on the road to Damascus, its accompaniment 
being the manifestation of the living Christ to his bodily senses. So of St 
Joan of Arc: she was in compelling contact with Reality, and the content 
of the perception was in the form, wholly unique so far as I know, of marvel- 
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lously detailed guidance and direction for achievement utterly beyond her 
own powers and experience. St Bernadette of Lourdes was met and taken 
out of herself by “the Beautiful Lady.”? That which she inwardly saw and 
without reservation or question surrendered to, heart and mind and body, 
was Divine Love. 

To meet Reality on the ultimate heights and there to know it unreservedly 
Self-given, and bearing witness that cannot be questioned that it is Reality 
Itself, is such a knowing of the supernatural that, to him who has had this 
supreme experience, all these lesser manifestations, with their accompani- 
ments that are commonly called “ miracles,” seem not only credible, but 
natural inevitable simpler expressions of the same Reality ; such that, given 
a modicum of competent evidence, it is irrational not to believe them. 

That in every truly mystical experience there is a perception of Reality 
which is sensed as an absolute appears in the fact that invariably what comes 
to the mystic to see or hear or know is recognised as having infallible authority 
—something which one cannot but trust utterly and yield oneself to un- 
reservedly, unquestioningly, eternally. This is a mark of the true mystical 
experience at all levels in all forms: it comes as an infallible which the 
experiencer never thinks of doubting or questioning, for he knows. Witness 
the conviction regarding their revelations of St Paul, St Augustine, St 
Francis, St Joan of Arc, St Teresa, and the others. 

That the supreme mystical experience is so manifestly an outright gift of 
God’s free grace is probably the reason that many of the great mystics teach 
that it is not only futile but wrong to seek the experience directly. So high 
and holy is it, it is presumption to ask for it, vain to seek it. Seek God, oh 
yes, seek God, who gives Himself lavishly to those who seek Him with all 
their hearts ; then trust Him to vouchsafe the surpassing revelation according 
to His goodness and the soul’s readiness and need. 

Knowing the experience for what it is, the mystic knows that it can by no 
means be induced. Anything self-induced is utterly different. Also he knows 
that it is not caused—it is outright gift from that Other, the Not-self. It is a 
gift, it is not self-induced, it is not caused, yet it may be prepared for. 
Plotinus expresses this in a most apt illustration. He says, Suppose you are 
climbing a high hill. It is near the sea, but the sea is hidden till you reach 
the top. At the top you look seaward, and there in full view is a ship. The 
ship represents the mystical revelation. You couldn’t see it till you had 
climbed the hill, but your climbing had no causal relation to the ship’s being 
there ; it simply enabled you to see it. 

I have stated my belief that all who are born of woman are born with the 
mystical faculty, and the great mystical writers assume the same. That is 
to say, all men have the power to see the ship, but they are few who climb 
the hill, and through disuse the power of mystical vision atrophies. Climbing 
the hill means learning the lesson of prayer, and the assiduous practice of the 
presence of God. 

There is a special discipline which equips the spiritual muscles for the 
steep ascents. It is “‘ meditation,” or mental prayer. I had many mystical 
experiences before I started intensive meditation. The meditation had 
marked effects—spiritual, moral, mental, and physical—and there is no 
doubt that it prepared the way for the unutterable revelation, But for the 
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benefit of the psychologists I repeat : It did not cause or produce the revela- 


tion. Plotinus’ illustration holds : Climbing to the top of a hill that affords 


a glorious view should bring physical, mental, moral, and spiritual results, 
but it doesn’t produce the ship. 

Another feature of Christian mystical experience should be noted, which 
appears, I believe, only in Christian mysticism. It seems to come in pre- 
paration for the ultimate revelation. It is the experience called “‘ the Dark 
Night of the Soul.” This is a state of utter dereliction, where the soul feels 
that it is deserted not only by all creatures—that would not be serious, but 
by God Himself. Such dereliction means not only frightful loneliness of 
soul, but utter hopelessness. Where there is no hope there is no future ; and 
where there is no future the present seems eternal. Precisely that is what 
the soul in its Night of Darkness feels—its dereliction and hopelessness seem 
to it necessarily eternal—a literal hell, suffering at its utmost, horrible. 
When the light breaks, as in a few days it does, the mystic knows that the 
Hand of God has been upon him—his darkness was Its shadow. He recognises 
that God has been granting to him to be “ crucified with Christ,” to share 
his Lord’s own dereliction, as the ‘‘ old man ” within, so “‘ unconscionably 
long time a-dying,” suffers further pangs of that inevitable death. 

In my mystical life there has been no least repetition. Each illumination 
has been of its own kind and has come once only. But the soul’s dark night 
has been repeated, each time with increasing intensity until the last—could 
it possibly have been worse ?—more than twenty years ago. 

It is a common error to classify the whole gamut of religious experience 
of those who are devout and given to prayer as mystical. In fact much of 
it will be purely emotional, Much may be states of mind induced by the 
mental exercise involved in prayer. Such an induced mental state may be 
of vast, yes, of determinative effect on one’s life, as I have the best of grounds 
to know. Much is sure ta.be the insight, the wisdom, the understanding of 
others, that come from judging one’s own thoughts and motives—judging 
one’s self—in the light of the conviction, which conditions all true prayer, 
that one is in the searching presence of holy God. The true mystical experi- 
ence is definitely, emphatically distinguished from all this. 

It follows that the experience and behaviour of people often classed as 
mystics just because they are truly religious, deeply devout, given to prayer, 
among them monks, nuns, pietists, and many others, cannot without further 
discrimination and definition be counted as evidence regarding the genuine 
mystical experience and its effects. 

Mr Aldous Huxley in his study of Father Joseph in Grey Eminence seems 
to me to fall into this error. He gives a penetrating and informative pre- 
sentation of medieval devotional belief and practice as shown in Father 
Joseph, whose inner life was one of intense devotion, meditation, and morti- 
fication, while his outer life was with equal intensity devoted to bolstering 
and furthering the devastating power-politics of Cardinal Richelieu. 

I find nothing in Mr Huxley’s picture to indicate that Father Joseph had 
been granted the true mystical illumination, nothing beyond the experiences 
normally following upon intense devotional practice and spiritual exercise. 
And these inevitably, as Father Joseph himself testifies, became hollow and 
unreal under his vicious politica] activity as the Cardinal’s chief adviser and 
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support. Father Joseph, like so many in all religious bodies, was one who 
could shut his religion up in one mental compartment and live his practical 
life from another. Nothing can go so far to make this impossible as the 
genuine Christian mystical experience. in 

For note again the three features which the Christian illumination reveals 
as co-existing in the object of mystical perception, and the significance of 
their co-existence : first, that Object is not one with the self; secondly, it is 
Reality ; thirdly, it is Love. Eastern mystics describe an illumination in 
which it appears that the human soul and Universal Being are metaphysically 
one. In the Christian view this cannot be the genuine mystical illumination 
—rather, something self-induced. For in the actual experience Reality 
impresses with overpowering force its otherness from the creature. “Moreover, 
if the creature were already One with the ALL, the whole tendency of the 
revelation would be to make the individual life introverted and static. 

In the Christian illumination Reality is known both as Other than the 
self and as out-poured Love—a perception whose truth is reinforced and 
sealed by the Cross of Christ. Reality known as out-poured Love carries 
with it the knowledge that the object of that love is not, but may become, 
one with the Lover, not in essence, but in moral likeness and spiritual inter- 
penetration, by a process in which the creature becomes progressively the 
vehicle and channel of divine Love out-poured. Thus the revelation makes 
with unexampled power for a religious life that is extrovert—given to good 
works ; recognising, of course, that prayer in the Name of Christ, which is 
prayer directed to the furthering of Christ’s purpose for mankind, is the 
loftiest and most potent of good works. 

Christian mysticism and devotional practice allow a large place, a central 
place, to the Cross. In view of such lives as those of St Francis, St Catherine 
of Siena, the Curé d’Ars, and a host of others, and in view of Christianity’s 
long record of creating ministries to provide for the needy and to alleviate 
suffering, I think Mr Huxley will have to adduce much more evidence to 
establish his contention that the place of the cross in Christian devotion has 
resulted in indifference to suffering, and in readiness to inflict it because 
vicarious suffering is good. He notes the contrast here with the record of 
Buddhism ; but fails to note the fact that the various outbreaks in Christian 
history of what we can only call hideous cruelty, among which the Inquisition 
stands supreme, sprang not at all from the belief that suffering in itself is 
good, but from the intensely held belief that the extirpation of false teaching 
would save countless souls from the eternal torments of hell. The motive 
for those cruelties, that is to say, was the prevention of suffering. 

Again, Mr Huxley holds that Christian mysticism was early diverted from 
the true mystical path by the introduction into the object of devotion and 
meditation of the personal element—the Christ ; whereas the sole object of 
meditation and contemplation should be Pure Being, as in Buddhism, by 
virtue of which Buddhistic mysticism is the true hope of the world to-day. 
He claims that as a result of its early deflection Christian mysticism lost its 
vitality and in time faded out. His logic here seems to be, post hoc propter hoc 
—a pure deduction from his preconceptions, lacking evidence. For the truth 
of the matter, as Evelyn Underhill shows in “‘ The Mystics of the Church,’’ 
is that the stream of Christian mysticism suffered no such deflection as Mr 
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Huxley postulates. The stream starts from,St Paul and follows the course 
marked out by his experience and writings. It owes no small debt, indeed, 
to ‘‘ Dionysius the Areopagite,” through whom the stream stemming from 
Neoplatonism and Blotinus became a notable tributary; but Christ is its 
source, and St. Paul and not Neoplatonism set its course. 

I would venture the surmise that Mr Huxley has not himself given a 
thorough trial to intensive meditation in which the Person and work of 
Jesus Christ have large place. I can assure him that such meditation, while 
it does not produce the mystical illumination, which is pure gift, does most 
effectively prepare the way for it. And considering that I have been no 
recluse nor contemplative but have lived the active life throughout, I think 
I may assert that meditation directed in large part upon the personal Christ 
brought me to the place where the revelation of Pure Being was possible in 
comparatively short time. 

That Reality is Self-revealed to the Christian mystic as Love out-poured 
means that Christian mysticism is above: all things most practical and most 
needed by the world to-day. To know Reality truly is of course the most 
practical of all knowledge. For to fit Reality is to live the true life, and none 
other is the true life. And for those who are specially gifted, to fit Reality 
is to have full employ of their special powers. 

Just this is what we see. The gifted mystics of the Christian centuries 
have been nation-shakers if not civilisation-shakers : St Paul, St Augustine, 
St Francis, St Joan of Arc, St Ignatius, George Fox, John Wesley. As for 
the ordinary people I have known who are true Christian mystics, one and 
all are to be described as masters or mistresses of the art of living—the Queen 
of all the arts. 

The development and spread of Christian mysticism is the supreme need 
of the world to-day. For Christian mysticism places the soul in vital touch 
with Reality as out-poured Love in such wise as to make men and women 
aspire to become like that Reality—like the God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
and so to become channels for that out-pouring. Correspondence with that 
Reality will heal the world’s diseases, will end war, will open up the fountains 
of man’s unrealised powers, will bring to pass the conditions for fulfilment of 
life for individuals, communities, nations, for.the race; will step by step 
introduce the divine order in human affairs, that is, will bring the Kingdom 
of God on: earth. : 

For, of course, it is only God who can bring the Kingdom. But God 
chooses to wait on co-operative men and women through whom to do it. 
To that end the mystics are uniquely equipped. Those who by prayer, 
meditation, and sacrament are developing the mystical faculty will be a 
primary agency in God’s hands for creating a better new world-order. 


. LAIRD WINGATE SNELL. 


HinGHaAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE GOSPELS AND THE NEW PAPYRI. 
H. S. SHELTON. | 


IN previous articles in the HtspErT JouRNAL (January and October 1943) 
I have set forth in some detail a suggestion concerning the origin of the 
canonical gospels. In those articles I make a clear distinction between ‘* The 
Gospel ” as quoted by Ignatius, or the “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles ” as quoted 
by Justin, and the four canonical gospels in their present form, which we 
first find mentioned in early Christian literature in the writings of Irenzeus. 
With regard to the canonical gospels, I take the somewhat obvious view that 
they came into existence at approximately the time when they were first 
mentioned, that is, in the thirty years or so between the times of Justin and 
Ireneus. Those interested in the details and the reasons are referred to 
previous articles. Indeed the three articles need to be read together. _ 

Two further questions call for some comment. The first is the relation 
between my suggestion and the ideas of Loisy. I have still not been able to 
refer to a complete set of Loisy’s works, but I have found sufficient to indicate 
a very considerable degree of agreement. On the main question there is 
complete agreement. We both hold that the gospels were the work of the 
Church, that they were not written by their reputed authors, and that they 
did not exist in their present form until after a.p.150. There is one detail of 
Loisy’s views on which I prefer to suspend judgement. Loisy held that there 
were two “‘ redactions ” of the gospels dated respectively a.D. 185-140 and 
A.D. 150-160. I have not been able to find his evidence for the earlier 
redaction, and so on that matter express no opinion. My suggestion, however, 
agrees precisely with his view that there was a final redaction about a.p. 150— 
160, if indeed redaction is a sufficient description for so fundamental a change 
as that which I have given reasons for thinking occurred about that time. 

It is almost superfluous to say how satisfactory it is, after working out a 
suggestion in some detail, to find so considerable a degree of agreement with 
a worker of the intellectual standard and widespread fame of the late 
M. Loisy. 

The principal subject of this article, however, is the relation of my views 
to the recent discoveries of old papyri. There are a considerable number of 
these, some of them in the Chester Beatty collection, some in the British 
Museum, and some in the John Ryland’s Library, Manchester. They are as 
yet by no means all published, and when we have the information complete, 
it may be that further light will be thrown on this and cognate matters. 
There is, however, even among serious biblical students, considerable con- 
fusion concerning what has been published, and what they are supposed to 
prove. As an example, some time ago, a writer of some note in the British 


1 La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 59. 
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Weekly,s commenting on previous work of mine, wrote as follows: ‘“ He 
thinks the Gospels were not known till about a.p. 150, he should read of the 
latest papyri findings which show John’s Gospel was quoted at least a 
generation earlier.”’ I have still been unable to find an account of any papyri 
which justifies this statement. There is a very small fragment stated to be a 
part of a leaf of a codex of John’s Gospel which the paleographers date in the 
first half of the second century, and that I shall deal with presently, but that 
is all I have been able to find. So far as I am aware, it is still true that no 
definite quotation from any of the canonical gospels is known earlier than 
Trenzeus (circa a.D. 180-190). 

So far as I have been able to discover there are as yet only two papyri 
which are relevant to this question, and I shall be grateful to anyone who 
will point out to me others if they exist. The two are: (1) A considerable 
part of four pages of a codex of a previously known gospel; (2) The afore- 
mentioned fragment of John’s Gospel which has been discovered by Mr C. H. 
Roberts in the John Ryland’s Library.? Both of these documents require 
some consideration. 

The first of these, published by Dr Bell and Mr Skeat,* is a considerable 
fragment. The gospel in question is in the style of the Gospel According to 
John, and the line of thought is very similar ; but it is definitely not part of 
John’s Gospel. The following is a sample, taken from Dr Bell’s literal trans- 
lation : 


‘** And turning to the rulers of the people he spake this saying : 
Search the Scriptures in which ye think ye have life these.are they that 
bear witness of me.—Think not that I came to accuse you to my Father, 
there is one that accuseth you even Moses on whom ye have set your 
hope—And when they said : we know well that God spake unto Moses, 
but as for thee we know not whence thou art, Jesus answered and said 
unto them : Now is your unbelief accursed.” 


There follows an attempt to stone him and his escape, a cure of a leper, 
and a trap in the form of a question whether it is lawful (to give) “ unto kings 
that which pertaineth to their rule.” All of these are reminiscent of incidents 
related in the canonical gospels, but are different in detail. The similarity to 
the Gospel of John is obvious. Certain analogies with Luke have also been 
pointed out, but this feature can easily be overstressed. What it amounts 
to is that incidents are mentioned bearing considerable similarity to one or 
two found in Luke; but the main line of thought, especially the argument 
between Jesus and the unbelieving Jews, classifies the fragment as un- 
doubtedly in accordance with the Johannine tradition, in which respect it 
differs from the synoptics, where it is clearly stated that the messiahship of 
Jesus is not to be divulged till later. 

Dr Bell discusses the three possibilities : (1) that the writer of this gospel 
was acquainted with John ; (2) that the writer of John was acquainted with 
this gospel ; (8) that both writers were acquainted with a previous document 

+ Ae Unpublished Feeganent of the Fourth Gospel in the John Ryland’s Lik 
e ol . 

Baltea A by CH. Slabesmn, MLA. Glanchesbes 1935). . ” sean 


ug rs of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri; by H. Idris 
Bell and T. C. Skeat (London, 1935). 
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on similar lines. Needless to say it is not easy to choose between these 
hypotheses. 

The manuscript is dated by Dr Bell and other paleographers in the first 
half of the second century. Dr Bell admits an element of uncertainty in 
dating on paleographic grounds only, and this I shall consider shortly. In 
this case, however, it does seem highly probable that a gospel which corre- 
sponds to none of which any account has survived in early Christian literature 
must be an early one. Otherwise it could hardly have been entirely forgotten. 
What possible reason could there be, at such an early date, for the existence 
of a gospel, so far as can be discovered entirely orthodox in its line of thought, 
similar in many ways to John, but definitely not John ? On the assumption 
of the traditional authorship of the gospels it does seem a little peculiar. 

Now let me quote a short passage from my first article (January 1943) 
which was written before I had studied this fragment. 


“There was also a very important Church centred in Alexandria, 
where the gospel followed a different tradition, and the Gospel of John 
was probably written to satisfy this section, and would be compiled 
from versions of the gospel current in this region.” 


Nothing, of course, can be asserted definitely, but here is a gospel, written 
in a fairly good professional hand, found in Egypt, previously unknown even 
by repute, dated very early. I submit that my suggestion fits the facts 
better than any other. Why should not this fragment be a part of a gospel 
of an early Christian Church? In short it may well be one of those local 
gospels by the co-ordination and editing of which the Gospel of John was 
originally compiled. This explanation does explain. On any other hypo- 
thesis, the existence of this gospel is a puzzle which needs a good deal of 
explaining. 

Now let us look a little more closely at Mr Roberts’ famous fragment 
which has been so widely advertised. I had better say at the outset that I 
have not had the opportunity of seeing the fragment itself, and am entirely 
dependent on the photograph published in his little book. The fragment is 
a torn piece of papyrus about 84 inches long, and varying in width from 
2 inches to about } inch. On one side, called the recto, there are 58 Greek 
letters, a few of them indistinct, and on the other side, called the verso, 
59 Greek letters. By supplying on each side about 150 extra lettérs, this can 
be made into John xviii 81-88 and 87-88 respectively. By a simple calcu- 
lation, assuming the intermediate part to be there as written in John, it is 
calculated that the codex leaf was 8-9 by 6 cms., and the text 6-4 by 5-8 cms. 
Incidentally this is an unusually small codex. The palsographers definitely 
state that the date is the first half of the second century and, by correspondence 
with more than one, and a personal interview with one, I find their opinions 
are not to be shaken. 

I had better say a word or two about the dating, because if there is an 
error of only fifty years, and the fragment belongs to the second half of the 


1 Sir Frederick Kenyon’s treatment of this will be found in The Greek Text of the Bible, 

pp: 198-195. It is possible that this is what the critic in the British Weekly meant. If so 
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first century, it ceases to have any controversial value whatever, and can be 
ignored. It is well to point out that there at at times considerable differences 
of opinion on the dating of fragments of this kind. For example, the fragment 
known as P88! is dated by one authority as early third century, by two 
others as early fourth, and by another as fourth or fifth century. In this 
case there is a doubt of quite two centuries. Anyone who is not an expert 
paleographer is without the data on which to form an opinion, because no 
clear account of how, starting with MS which can be dated with certainty on 
other grounds, the structure of inference is built up, is available to the 
public. We need more information before we can form a judgement on the 
value of these expert opinions. When the conclusions of one set of experts 
affect other lines of thought the information should be available. Learned 
opinions have their value ; but we should be told more clearly what are the 
grounds on which these opinions are formed. Mr Roberts gives some reasons 
for the dating, but they are not very full, and can hardly be described as 
convincing. 

There are, moreover, certain features of this fragment obvious to one 
who is not an expert. Mr Roberts describes it as having “ an informal air ’ 
about it, and with no claim to fine writing, but nevertheless “‘ a careful piece 
of work.” I venture to suggest that the careful piece of work is open to some 
doubt. The letters are unusually large, and unusually thick, and one omicron 
is disfigured with a blot. I believe the best description, with which I think 
palzographers will not quarrel, is that the style is very similar to that which 
would be found in a letter, not that which is appropriate to a formal manu- 
script. In this case, as the fragment can hardly be a letter, it can well be 
described as the style of a private note for reference. I should like to point 
out that this fact alone throws some doubt on the dating. No doubt the 
lettering of formal manuscripts, and possibly to a smaller extent important 
official letters, was more or less standardised, and paleographers cari make 
a good guess from the form of the letters what the date of writing may be ; 
but it is allowable to doubt whether the same can be done for a rough note. 
All sorts of personal peculiarities are liable to creep in in such a case, and 
features which in a*formal manuscript would be archaic are to be expected. 
It is therefore allowable to suggest in this case more doubt than usual about 
the accuracy of the dating, especially as the fragment is so small, and a 
small error of dating eliminates it from this discussion altogether. A 
very large structure of inference is here based on a very small foundation 
of fact. 

Let us, however, pass over this uncertainty, and assume for the sake of 
argument that the dating is correct, and, of course, that of the much larger 
and more formal fragment of the ‘‘ New Gospel.”” What does it prove? It 
is quite easy to jump to the conclusion that the fragment is a part of the 
Gospel of John. But is the conclusion justified ? I venture to point out 
that this cannot be inferred with any certainty. In the first place, to make 
it fit at all, it is necessary to assume a reading “‘ unsupported by any other 
manuscript.” * In the second place anyone like myself who puts forward a 
hypothesis must be allowed, if possible, to give an explanation on the basis 
1 Greek Teat of the Bible, p 
* Pp, 29, teat pucdgiaaihs ol’ Wie Hecberte? little book. 
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of that hypothesis. Therefore I put the question, why assume that the frag- 
ment is John? It may just as well be a scrap of one of the local Johannine 
Gospels from which the Gospel of John was compiled. As Johannine quota- 
tions are so rare in early Christian literature, it might at one time have been 
regarded as far-fetched to assume the existence of these local Johannine 
Gospels. But when a gospel, undoubtedly very early, which may well be one 
of them, has actually been discovered, the question becomes pertinent. It is 
fairly obvious that, if as suggested by my hypothesis John was compiled by 
a ‘cereful editing of local gospels, some of them would correspond in a short 
passage to John, especially in so important an incident as the trial of Jesus 


’ before Pilate. In other words, we need a much longer passage before we can 


be sure that it ig John. Finally, to ignore the hypothesis, there is no reason 
why the fragment should not belong to the actual Johannine Gospel that has 
been discovered. It is certainly not a part of the same manuscript, but it 
may be a copy, and there is no reason why this gospel should differ appreciably 
from John in the account of so important an event. 

I think, therefore, that we can say with confidence that these new dis- 
coveries of old papyri, so far as our present knowledge goes, contain nothing 
contrary to the suggestions I have put forward, and on the whole support it 
rather than otherwise. 

That, I think, is sufficient about the papyri. Now let us look at the 
question in its broader aspects. Opinion on the date and origin of the gospels 
is at present very confused. That of the Roman Catholic Church is deter- 
mined by the Biblical Commission. This body, though its decisions are not 
of faith, is considered to be authoritative. A communicating Catholic would 
hardly venture to disagree with them publicly, though privately I have found 
that some of them do differ. The Commission upholds the traditional view 
that the gospels were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and the apostle John, 
respectively, also that Revelation was written by the apostle John. As, 
however, this same Commission thinks it necessary to believe in “‘ the forma- 
tion of the first woman from the first man,” I do not think anyone outside 
that body need take them seriously. 

The general run of Protestant apologists follow Streeter, who thought 
that the gospels were written between a.D. 60 and a.pD. 100, but is a little 
doubtful about their authorship. His analysis of the exact relation between 
the synoptics is very full and valuable. Unfortunately he gives no full or 
convincing reasons for his dates. The most that can be said for his analysis 
is that he shows it to be improbable that they were written earlier than the 
mentioned dates. Had he given any cogent reasons for thinking that they 
were not written later, I should be bound to deal with them, but I have not 
been able to find any. Such as they are, they have, I think, been dealt with 
incidentally. 

Now let us summarise a number of undoubted facts on which my hypo- 
thesis is based :— 

(1) Before the time of Irenzeus (circ. a.D. 180-190), there is no record that 
any of the reputed authors of the gospels wrote anything, with the exception 
of Justin’s assertion that the apostle John wrote a book on prophecy 
(? Revelation). : Eusebius, nearly two centuries later makes two quotations 
from Papias (circ. a.D. 140) mentioning a tradition that Matthew and Mark 
Vou. XLII. No. 2. 6 
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wrote something, but the description does not correspond at all well with 
the gospels attributed to them. 

(2) Before the time of Ireneus, there is no quotation which can with 
certainty be referred to any one of our canonical gospels. There is no mention 
of gospels (plural), though Ignatius mentions “‘ The Gospel,” and Justin the 
“Memoirs of the Apostles.” Most of the numerous sayings of Jesus are 
given as such, without reference, and, though the spirit and substance is very 
similar to that of the gospels, and a very short saying is occasionally verbally 
identical, there is no doubt whatever that the majority are not quoted from 
our canonical gospels. 

(8) There is no doubt whatever that the three synoptics are not original 
compositions, either of their reputed authors or of anyone else, but are care- 
fully compiled and edited documents taken from previously existing sources. 
There is no. direct evidence that John is similar in this respect ; but the 
discovery of a very recent Johannine Gospel does suggest the probability 
that it is so. f 

(4) The titles of the epistles and of Revelation claim authorship, and in 
Revelation and in some of the epistles there is valuable internal evidence of 
their authorship. The titles of the gospels do net claim authorship, and 
internal evidence of their authorship is lacking. The only such evidence, the 
introductions to Luke and the Acts, give us no clue to the authorship or to 
the date, except that “ Luke’s ” statement that there were many previous 
gospels does point to a late date. Also if, as Burkitt states, Luke borrowed 
from Josephus the gospel must be later than Josephus and Acts later still. 

(5) The very scanty Christian documents before the time of Justin give 
hardly any details of the life of Jesus, so that it is difficult to know whether 
the account of his life in the gospels corresponds to that accepted in early 
times. Justin, however, gives numerous details, which he frequently refers 
to his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Apostles.”” This account of Justin differs in important 
details from the story of the gospels, so much so as to render it exceedingly 
improbable that his Memoirs were the canonical gospels, or any of them. 
Moreover, if he was referring to gospels of known authorship, why did he 
not say so ? 

With these facts in front of us, I think anyone who is able to regard the 
problem in an objective light, and who is willing to reconsider traditional 
preconceptions, will regard as probable the contention that the canonical 
gospels were edited and-compiled between the times of Justin and Ireneus. 
The principal reasons for thinking so have been given in previous articles, 
and cannot now be repeated. It only remains for me to say that, after careful 
reconsideration of all the available facts, I have not found a single one which 
does not fit easily into this theory. The only apparent exception—the frag- 
ment of papyrus discovered by Mr Roberts——has been considered earlier in 
the article. 


H. S. SHELTON. 
TEDDINGTON. 
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THE HALL MARK OF MAN. 
N. BISHOP HARMAN, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 


Tue article in the H1ispert Journat of July of this year by Dr M. D. W. 
Jeffreys on “‘ Primitive Man—Where is he to be Found ? ” deals with a most 
interesting subject and in an attractive manner. But the answer he attempts 
to give to his question does not seem to me to help us in any way to discover 
what mark there is to be found in the many races of man or in any race or 
tribe which is a sign of such evolutionary character that it will show which 
type of man is the more “ primitive ” or highly developed. 

He assumed that “the gorilla is a suitable standard of reference for 
deciding degrees of primitiveness between human beings of different races.” 
He then proceeds to consider variations in human races : in the hairiness of 
the body ; the length of the forearm ; skin pigmentation ; the colour of the 
eyes ; the size of the jaw; the excellence of the teeth; and reactions of voice. 

The variations of the physical characters in the gorilla, the negro and the 
white man are of interest, but there is no evidence that these are signs of 
evolutionary characteristics. They are rather variations of a sort of which 
there are much more dramatic examples in natural history, and which are 
most certainly not evidence of evolutionary hereditary relationship. 

Hair variations are almost certainly due to the areas of this earth in 
which black and white races have lived for thousands of generations. The 
negroes have been until historic times isolated in Africa. There the sun 
is. bright and the temperature is high. The negro skin is crowded with sweat 
and sebaceous glands to regulate the temperature of the body, and those 
glands leave little room for the adjoining hair roots. The influence of the 
skin glands on hairs is shown by the curly hair of the negro; the hair roots 
curl round the large glands in the skin, and so the hairs of the negro are 
eurled and flatter in cross-section than the bold tubular straight hairs of the 
white. In the northern parts of this earth the heat of the sun is less, we must 
protect our bodies more, and nature by selection has aided that protection 
against cold by retaining hair on our white bodies. 

I have little doubt in the centuries of separation of white and black there 
has been a distinct increase in the difference of bodily charaeteristics by 
selection in generations. The black man chooses the fine black woman, and 
the white man often prefers the fair-haired, blue-eyed damsel. So generations 
are affected. But there has in the white man been a finer choice than that. 
Mind has ever been his great choice, the reaction of the brain of his chosen 
wife. The brain, or rather a part of the brain, is the hall-mark of man. 

Now on the matter of superficial physical characters there are in natural 
history some amazing instances of high developments in lower creatures, far 
far removed from man, either black or white, or gorilla. These instances 
demonstrate that some developments of the highest achievements of nature 
are to be found in some of the lowest forms of independent animal life. In 
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the late years of last century when I was a demonstrator of anatomy in the 
Anatomical School of Cambridge University, I was keenly interested in eyes ; 
and wishing to trace the progress of the formation of eyes and of eyesight, I 
examined the eyes of fish amongst which there is the widest range of growth. 
Examination and dissection of the eye region was performed in seventy 
species of fishes, which included examples of most British and some few 
foreign families. Within this range of fishes was found every form of pro- 
vision for the setting and protection of the outer surface of the eyeball, from 
the most simple and least developed to a complex and highly developed 
mechanism, In some species of fish, but not many, there is no development 
of eyelids, the skin of the body passes over the eye and this restricts the 
movements of the eye to the narrowest limits, so we find it in the eels, But 
most fishes have palpebral margins, and some have developed real eyelids, 
and a few highly organised nictitating membranes as in the sharks, a tribe of 
fish which includes our common “ Dog-fish.”” In the Hammer-headed shark 
of the Indian Ocean this third eyelid is perfectly developed, so perfect is it 
that the lower and upper eyelids do not cover the front of the eye, that is 
unnecessary. The muscles to work this third eyelid I found were diverted 
from the muscles formerly belonging to the spiracle, and that breathing tube 
(now our ear tube) is lost in these strange sharks, But I found earlier develop- 
ments in our dog-fish, these have upper and lower lids and a fold inside the 
lower lid. When I dissected these little sharks of our waters I had doubt as 
to the free mobility of the lids by the slender muscle slips attached thereto, 
and to the spiracle which in these fish is active, by reason of the toughness of 
the skin, but these doubts were dissipated by some observations made on the 
fish within the tanks of the Brighton Aquarium. I saw a specimen of the 
Larger Spotted Dog-fish gliding towards me, and when within a few inches 
of the glass front of the tank and of my eyes, the creature gave a most unmis- 
takable wink, by which the whole eye seemed to be covered by the lids. 
The next day I was able to make a longer observation on a specimen of the 
Smaller Spotted Dog-fish, the fish was lying motionless on the gravelled floor 
of the tank and in contact with the glass front; a crab approached and 
walked over the dog-fish’s head, the only sign of a sensitiveness on the part 
of the fish to this act of aggression was the complete closure of its eye. This 
wonderful development of eyelids and the stealing of the muscle in part or 
whole from the spiracle is the first hint of facial muscles. Our wonderful 
human and expressive faces, by which we smile or scowl, talk or hiss, whistle 
and partly speak, are lined with delicate muscles developed in the same way 
as in the sharks. These muscles have spread over our whole face, and made 
us vivid folk. Yet that does not prove that sharks—the first to have this 
fine equipment—are our*forefathers ! 

Again, there is an even more dramatic finding in fish. The Pleuronectids 
—our flat-fish, the plaice, the sole, halibut, turbot, and so on—show this. 
These fish when small babies swim on an even keel with their eyes on each 
side of their heads like all other fish, and are quite incapable of anything like 
two-eyed or binocular vision. But as these flat fish grow they turn down to 
the ground for their best food, and become flat-fish, the eye on the underside 
is not lost, but turns up to the top side—then when fully grown they are seen 
lying on the flat bottom of the tanks, covered with stones, with their two 
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eyes projecting upwards like two small conning towers which look together 
and rotate like eyes of aman! Dissection showed that one of the six external 
muscles of each eye (the superior oblique, a mere slip in other fish) had 
developed for rotating power even more elaborately than this muscle of a 
man’s eye. Flat-fish are no ancestors of ours, they are a special development 
of fish, but they show a real “ human ” character in part of their growth. 

So then there are many examples of high growth in far, far away verte- 
brates which show that some physical characters are not necessarily evidence 
of hereditary origin. 

Now I come to what is without doubt the real hall-mark of the highest 
development of man—the growth of the brain, and particularly of that part 
of the brain in which the focal areas of mind and thought are to be found. 
The brain is the organ which shows the most marked difference between man, 
man of various races, and of other animals. The main difference is in the 
anterior lobes of the cerebrum, both in size and in complexity of the cortex 
of these lobes. Fish have some cerebrum, so do other animals, all have 
motor areas, visual areas, all have the cerebellum or hind brain, ail have a 
brain stem with centres of the cranial nerves—but the difference in the 
growth of the anterior lobes of the cerebrum is immense. It is that which 
is seen in skull variations. The fine erect forehead means a fine anterior part 
of the cerebrum, a sloping brow means a poorer anterior cerebrum. 

The most ancient skull found in Europe is that of Neanderthal man, 
found in 1856 in a cave in Prussia. So bestial was this skull that a celebrated 
anatomist of that country, Virchow, tried to prove that it was pathological. 
But that claim was disproved. In 1894, in Batavia, Java, a more bestial 
specimen of a human skull was found—Pithecanthropus erectus—“ the lowest 
human cranium yet described, very nearly as much below Neanderthal as this 
is below the normal European.” But the skull of the gorilla is below that of 
the prehistoric Batavian human. The difference between the skulls of white 
and black men is marked. That of the negro is near to Neanderthal man. 
The forebrain of the negro is that of a child, growth ceases with puberty. 

When in North Transvaal in 1900 I visited some kraal villages of negroes, 
there the naked two- and three-year-old infants with their flat heads, goggle 
eyes, snub noses, slobbering mouths, pot bellies, projecting rumps, and 
splayed toes were strange sights. Though I had been taught as a youth to 
consider all men of one family, to the eyes of an anatomist these children did 
not seem akin to the children seen in a Boer village a few miles away. 

Something of the reaction of this great development of the forebrain of 
the white man is seen in the size of his jaw and his teeth. The demand for 
blood by the growing brain is great, hence in the white man the jaws lose 
some supply, so his jaws and teeth are smaller than those of the negro. There 
is a distinct tendency amongst the more educated whites for a reduction in 
the number of their permanent teeth. Recently I examined the mouth of a 
man who had been a fine teacher of science for many years ; although he was 
over three score years he had all his permanent teeth save one, but he never 
had developed any “ wisdom teeth” even though he was a wise man! 

* x * “ * * 


Looking out of a window in a home built on a 700-ft. hill in the Southern 
Counties I can see a vast view over the Weald, to the Forest Row, and through 
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gaps in these hills to the South Downs. Half a mile away from the window 
is a dominant tree. A pine, one of the marvellous trees found in California, 
the Wellingtonia. This tree here is no more than 100 feet high, a fourth of 
some of its ancestors in America. Yet it dominates the vast view of the 
southern areas. When I visited Canada and the United States I saw many 
wonders: the great buildings of New York, the amazing Niagara Falls, the 
vast Rocky Mountains, the drama of the Grand Canyon, and lastly the 
Wellingtonias on the way to San Francisco Harbour. These trees seemed to 
me the greatest wonders in the Western World. In those trees height is the 
great hall-mark: straight well-shaped stems, branches evenly balanced, 
grading up to the highest point, as uniform and erect as the finest spire of the 
grandest cathedral. It is true that some of these fine trees when grown in 
Europe have fallen off from their best growth, there are “‘ weeping Welling- 
tonias ” of which all the branches droop, and from which all raindrops drip 
like sorrowful tears. So, alas, there is a distortion of mentality in some 
nations of men to-day. But the true Wellingtonia is perfect in its form and 
in its erectness. That tree is an example of development indeed. 

In man it is the brain, the apex of his body, towards which all his powers 
are concentrated for there is his mind and his thought. Dr Jeffreys quotes 
many points from the writings of Professor Sir Grafton Elliot-Smith, but he 
misses the main point of the work of this great anatomist. Elliot-Smith I 
knew well. We were students together at St John’s College, Cambridge, we 
studied and did research work in the same years at the Anatomical School at 
Cambridge University. I met him many times in later years. His main 
anatomical research was on the evolution of the brain, that was his hall-mark. 

So in the past great men of the white races have seen demonstrations of 
great things in the universe, because they have great brains, and keen minds. 
Galen, of A.D. 181 to 200, was a great physician, his work had much effect for 
generations, it became a veritable “* Bible ” to the medical world. Versalius, 
of 1514, had new eyes and saw new things and corrected old errors ;. but the 
Papal Inquisition banished him to Palestine and on his journey he died of 
exposure and destitution. A century later our Harvey unravelled great 
secrets of the body. Coppernicus in Poland, in 1548, who had no telescope, 
saw with his eyes sky signs that disclosed that it was not the sun twisting 
round our earth, but the earth which turned round the sun. For this his 
follower Galileo in 1615 was condemned by the Papal Inquisition “ for his 
detestable errors and heresies.”” Then near our times Darwin developed a 
theory of evolution which is the basic idea of human life for a certainty. 

All these were men of mind, of brain, the hall-mark of man. But the 
greatest of men, Jesus of Nazareth, saw with his human eyes something which 
has lifted up the mind of man ever since. He saw the delight of little children 
“for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And he saw the greatness of the 
fatherhood of man, and so to him and to many others the Great Spirit of the 
Universe, our God, is our Father. 

That is the Hall-Mark of Man. 

N. BISHOP HARMAN. 


Hartey Srreet, Lonpon. 
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WORSHIP AND MODERN MAN. 
G. STEPHENS SPINKS, M.A. 


THE religious life of our time is distinguished by a tension existing between 
the emotionally charged archaic man who dwells in each of us, and the 
modern factually equipped man who dwells—not always. with complete 
domestic accord—at the same address. We are aware, for instance, in our 
religious life of being stirred very deeply by the singing of some old emotionally 
charged hymn “ O God, our help in ages past,” but the rational part of our 
make-up tells us that the lines which assert— 


** Sufficient is thine arm alone 
And our defence is sure.’’ 


are not, generally speaking, true, and that any defence worth the name had 
better include the Churchill tank and the Flying Fortress. Now this tension 
is not something to be deprecated, far from it, it is vital in any religious life 
we may possess. And it is not particularly new. When Jeremiah says: 
“If I say, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, 
then there is in mine heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones ” 
(Jer. xx, 9) he is referring to a tension at the heart of his religion no less than 
the tension we ourselves know in our religion. And so, I suggest that if our 
worship is in any way to satisfy or even to express our religious life, it must 
be the expression of this tension. A form of worship really satisfying to 


“ contemporary man cannot be achieved simply by agreeing to dismiss one or 


other of the opposites, as certain types of religious minds are wont to do. 

In addition to this tension, our modern worship must also take account 
of another aspect of contemporary life. Worship in the Western world has 
hitherto been Christian worship. But this is no longer the case to-day. We 
are now aware, as no previous generation ever has been, of the existence of 
large continents of spiritual experience besides those of the Christian main- 
land. And this knowledge is not restricted to small circles. Just over thirty 
years ago, Estlin Carpenter published his little book Comparative Religion in 
the Home University Library series ; and now the publishers of the Pelican 
books have issued Dr Bouquet’s remarkable book, also under the title of 
Comparative Religion with a bibliography intended for general intelligent 
reading. Ours is the first generation—and it marks a post-Columbian epoch 
in religion—in which a knowledge of comparative religion has become part 
of the religious consciousness of the general intelligent public. In the H1sBERt 
Journal for April 1987, Colonel T. B. Luard had an article with the title 
“* Why I do not go to Church,” and he said there : 


“The more I thought and learnt about religion, the more unreal the 
Church services became to me. . . . I began to be dissatisfied with the 
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narrow background. . . . I have no quarrel with the Jews . . . but it 
must be known that Judaism is only one of the parent streams.” 


The knowledge of whole continents of non-Christian spiritual experience, 
is a tremendous fact to be taken into account by those who would fitly frame 
a form of worship suited to the religious needs of our own world. Nobody 
who had read Bouquet’s Pelican could sing with quite the same degree of 
conviction a hymn familiar to most of us from our boyhood : 

“ wi 
Doth hie subcteaive Jourauye ron 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore. 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


Future forms of worship will in some way have to take cognisance of this 
extended range of religious knowledge. 


II. 


Underlying human life, East and West, ancient and contemporary, there 
are certain basic experiences which all men share. Of course the forms in 
which these apprehensions of experience clothe themselves are conditioned 
by the historical, social and even the geographical milieu in which they emerge. 
Those human experiences which symbolised themselves in the ancient world 
in one or other of the many forms of the Great Mother, may appear in the 
East as the gracious goddess Kwan-yin, in the West as the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. These expressions of universal experiences and universal needs, are 
the fundamental stuff of religion, and worship can be valid only in-so far as 
it gives the fullest expression both conscious and unconscious to these under- 
lying primordial experiences. To-day, a special word, in use since the days 
of Plato, has been set aside to describe these expressions of primordial 
experience—the word archetype. Jung describes archetypes as being, as it 


were “‘the psychic residua of numberless experiences of the same type.” }- 


These experiences are not those of any particular individual, but the countless 
typical experiences of our ancestors, the results of which are inherited (Jung 
says they are inherited in the actual structure of the brain, but this appears 
somewhat arguable) in such a way as to form a priori determinants of indi- 
vidual experience. It is clear, as Jung himself points out, that archetypes do 
not consist of inherited ideas but of inherited predispositions to reaction. 


“The form of these archetypes is perhaps comparable to the axial 
system of a crystal, which predetermines as it were the crystalline forma- 
tion in the saturated solution, without itself possessing a material 
existence . . . the axial system determines, accordingly, merely the 
stereometric structure, not, however, the concrete form of the individual 
crystal... ”* 


‘“* This implies,” says Dr Jolan Jacobi, “‘ that the archetype is pre-existent 
and immanent as a potential axial system.” * These inherited mental pre- 


1 Jung: Contributions to Analytical Psychology, p 
* “Die psychologischen Aspekte des Mutter- 9 = Year Book, 1938, 
p. 410. 


® The Psychology of C. G. Jung, p. 44. 
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dispositions mould as it were our human experiences into certain patterns or 
forms, found all over the world, in all orders and stages of civilisation, which, 
while they may differ in details, East and West, are the symbolical expressions 
of experiences common to the whole human race. Nowhere are these arche- 
typal forms so prominent or so powerful as in religion. 

The great classic dogmas of the Christian Church, the Fall of Man and the 
Redemption of Man, the Nativity, the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection (the myth of the Birth of the Hero, the Dying and the Rising 
God), are all theological expositions of universal experience : not just the 
experience of this or that historic personality, but the experience of all men. 
And the forms in which these primordial experiences clothe themselves owe 
their power not just to their age, nor yet to their universality, but to the fact 
that they are the mould into which raw experience is poured. Maud Bodkin 
in her book on Archetypal Patterns in Poetry 1 quotes a valuable passage from 
Professor Gilbert Murray ? in which he says there are certain stories and 
situations such as those expressed in Hamlet or the Agamemnon, or we might 
add for that matter, Mr Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra or Mr 
T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion, which express experiences ‘‘ deeply 
implanted in the memory of the race, stamped as it were upon our physical 
organism.” When we see 


“ plays like Hamlet, or the Agamemnon or the Electra . . . we have, I 
suspect, a strange unanalysed vibration below the surface, an under- 
current of fears and desires and passions, long slumbering yet eternally 
familiar, which have for thousands of years lain near the root of our 
most intimate emotions and been wrought into the fabric of our 
most magical dreams. How far into past ages this stream may reach 
back, I dare not even surmise : but it seems as if the power of stirring 
it or moving with it were one of the last secrets of genius.” 3 


And it would seem that the power of stirring or moving with this ancestral 
undercurrent were also one of the first conditions of worship. If we ask why 
certain poems, certain lines out of the Bible, certain ancient prayers, even 
certain hymns, possess this power to stir us with feelings far beyond any 
actual literary significance in the words themselves, it is because they refer 
to, and are the expression of, some far off, yet universally shared, ancestral 
experience. And most powerful among all these experiences is the race’s 
experience of the High and the Holy One—the experience of what Otto has 
called the numinous. Anything that is archetypal in quality possesses this 
power of stirring in us, beneath our conscious life, a response to those vasty 
images which dwell with godlike majesty in the treasure houses of the 
religions of mankind. 

Most of us would be willing to agree that although our intellectual pro- 
cesses take us a long way in our search for Ultimate Reality, yet there is a 
point in that search where our intellectual processes fail us, and we have in 
our communion with God to use what we might call the picture-patterns of 


1 Maud Bodkin : a Patterns in Poetry, EP. 1 et seq. 

* Gilbert Murray : Hamlet and Orestes, in The Classical Tradition in Poetry. (Oxford, 
1927.) 

® Murray : op. cit., pp. 289-40. 
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the human race. When these picture-patterns form a more or less coherent 
whole they constitute what is called a myth.- Without a living myth there is 
no living religion. If we ask why the deepest experiences of the race have 
expressed themselves in the symbolism of the myth, the answer is something 
to do with the actual physical evolution of the race. Man, according to Dr 
John Murphy, “‘ was an artist before he was a reasoner: he thought in 
pictures long before he was capable of conceptual or logical thinking.” 1 
Nowhere is this more strikingly true than in the realm of religion. In the 
end it is the poet who brings us nearer to God : it is the poet who intervenes 
when the philosopher can go no further. That is why worship is most nearly 
satisfying when it rises to the poetic level, stirring in us the age-old patterns 
of thought-feeling, uniting us with that limitless family, the Communion of 
Saints, the Community of All Souls, and making us “ of one heart with all 
these thy worshippers, of one communion with all these thy saints, and of 
one will with Thine.” ; 

If the question still be pressed, why must we contemporary men use these 
archaic ways, it is because the greater part of our psychic life is archaic : 
because our religious life arises as do all creative activities, from out that 
Primordial Ocean whence we came, and to which that “‘ which drew from out 
the Boundless Deep, turns—in worship—again home.” The myth enfolds 
and carries the religious experience of mankind. 

The resolution of our religious dilemmas is not to be found in the dismissal 
of the past because of the tension it generates with the present. The solution 
as Dr Urquhart points out, is not “ in iconoclasm . . . it is not in the abandon- 
ment of our symbols, but in the reverent use of them until they become not 
opaque but translucent.” * The symbol of the Cross, possessing as it does 
archetypal qualities, has gathered to itself in the West associations of suffering, 
frustration, sacrifice, and life triumphant in death. This symbol has become 
opaque for large numbers of contemporary people. Yet it could become 
translucent if it were shown that the foot of the Cross is sunk deep in the 
Calvary of every human heart: that the Crucifixion did not happen once 
only, or to one Man : it happens (unless our spiritual prototype be Judas, in 
which case ‘“‘ it were better that we had never been born ”’) over and over 
again ; the Christian as he goes to his grave bears in his soul the marks of 
the nails—so that men can say with the Great Apostle “ I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.” And that is what John Bunyan was testifying 
to, in the life of Mr Valiant-for-Truth, who when he stood at last on the bank 
of the River, made this confession : 

“TI am going to my Father’s : and though with great difficulty I am 
got hither: yet now I do not repent me of all the trouble I have been 
at to arrive where Iam. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage : and my courage and skill to him that can get them. 
But my marks and my scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me that 
I have fought his battles, who now shall be my rewarder.” 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
LONDON. 


* John Murphy : Lamps of A , p. 51. © 
Sety, Dr W. S. Urquhart: “ An Sumer Cote in the Christian Life,’ Hrssert JourNnat, 
» 1944. 
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CHRISTIANITY, PROPERTY AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE, 


DR E. L. ALLEN. 


OnE does not need to be a Marxist to appreciate that, if there is one point 
more than any other at which the ideas of the New Testament will be con- 
ditioned by their environment, it will be where the economic sphere is touched 
upon. The background of the earliest Christian literature is a society which 
knows three forms of economic oppression, that of the slave by the master, 
that of the debtor by his creditor, and that of the,tax-payer by the tax- 
collector. Further, the impression one gets is that, contrary to our modern 
judgement, the first of these is the one which excites least resentment. In 
such a society, the class which is at greatest disadvantage is that of the widow 
and her orphan children; no longer, as in the prophets, is it an obligation 
upon the ruler to vindicate their rights, but private charity must take upon 
itself their maintenance. It is a far cry from the simple, albeit often harsh, 
conditions of a period in which personal relations were still all-important to 
the complex and depersonalised style of society with which the Christian 
ethic has perforce to deal to-day. 

For the Gospels, wealth is primarily temptation ; it is indeed the supreme 
danger which confronts the human soul. The teaching of Jesus is much 
nearer in this respect to Tolstoi and Gandhi than to any modern social 
reformer with his war against poverty. Not that Jesus would be opposed to 
the more equitable distribution of wealth ; but one can imagine his arguing 
for it, not on the ground that poverty degrades, but because no man should 
be exposed to the perils which attend on wealth. ‘‘ A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” ‘* Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon”: the assumption is that Mammon is anti-God. The 
rich young ruler’s refusal led to the comment : “‘ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God,” and when his disciples protested, 
Jesus was willing to qualify this disconcerting judgement by granting that 
God is all-powerful and might work a miracle, so that even a rich man would 
be saved. Francis of Assissi taking the Lady Poverty as his bride, and the 
monks with their renunciation of all private property—these bore witness in 
a later age to one of the original Christian convictions. 

But there are passages in the Gospels, such as the parables of the pounds 
and the talents and the comments on the unjust steward’s conduct, which 
suggest that wealth may also be regarded as a trust. In the Middle Ages the 
Church made it clear that wealth, particularly in the form of land, carried 
with it social obligation ; in the feudal idea, privilege was translated into 
terms of duty. With the rise of the merchant-class in the cities, this tradition 
was communicated to them, so that from them rose those “ pious founders ” 
whom we commemorate to this day in our schools and colleges, our churches 
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and hospitals. We regret sometimes that the race of “ princely givers ” is 
now almost extinct, but it still has its representatives among us. If Andrew 
Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller belong to a previous generation, the name 
of Lord Nuffield is honoured in our own. At its best, this tradition created a 
type of man who regarded what he possessed as the bounty of God, so that he 
was less its owner than its steward. A trust had been committed to him, and 
he must devote the surplus beyond his requirements to religion, education, 
or philanthropy. 

It is true that in the “ voluntary communism ” of the Primitive Church 
and the monastic orders we seem to meet with a conception of a different 
order. But that is so in appearance rather than in fact. The so-called 
“ voluntary communism ”’ of the early chapters of Acts is probably a Lucan 
exaggeration of the philanthropy which prevailed in Jerusalem, at once in 
continuation of Jewish practice and under the impulse of Christian love. 
The story of Ananias and Sapphira, whatever lies behind it, at any rate shows 
that the private ownership of property was still taken for granted. The early 
Church was not at all an organisation of the proletariat to secure their rights ; 
it was a religious brotherhood in which mutual regard was too strong for 
any member to be allowed to suffer destitution. The asceticism of the 
monastery, too, was based on the traditional view of wealth as peril; in 
defence of the soul’s true interests men withdrew from this whole menacing 
world. 

It is clear, however, that none of these earlier attitudes can be a guide for 
us to-day. We are too keenly aware of the evils which attend on poverty to 
be greatly concerned with those which issue from wealth; at the moment, 
we are in the mood to risk them. Nor can we be satisfied that some should 
possess inordinate advantages on condition that they use them as a trust. 
This savours too much of charity for our liking. Finally, the “‘ communism ” 
of the past was parasitical in character ; it could only exist in a society which 
was organised on other lines and which honoured a type of conduct which it 
was not prepared to imitate. Can we see our way to new principles with 
which to approach the whole question ? 

We need only to go back to the economic theory which prevailed long after 
it had been falsified by the plain facts. This assumed that a man could take 
some product of natural processes and could theri, as the phrase ran “ mix 
his labour with it”; thereupon he could legitimately claim as his own 
exclusively the value which resulted. Even the first Socialists accepted this 
analysis, and based on it their claim for the working-man to “ the whole 
produce of his labour.”’ Marx himself begins his argument in Das Kapital by 
asserting this right, individualistic as it is. But his main contention is based 
on the fact that this individualistic analysis of the labour-process has long 
since been superseded. Under modern conditions, wealth is the creation of 
society organised as a single vast “ collective labourer.” 

If that was true in the middle of last century, it is yet more emphatically 
the case to-day. An industrial community is a huge co-operative enterprise 
in which the inventor of a hundred years ago and the manual labourer of the 
present, the railway company and the retail shop, the State and the munici- 
pality collaborate, often without in the least realising it, in the production of 
wealth. Anyone industrial process, if analysed closely, turns out to have 
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connections with a thousand other processes and in addition to be dependent 
on the public utility services and the legal system for which the authorities 
of central and local government are responsible. For example, how would 
our mass-production system function without its advertising methods, and 
what value would these have were it not for the work of the schoolmasters 
who have produced a literate nation ? 

But if the real wealth-producer to-day is society, it does not follow that 
there is no contribution: from the side of the individual. What indeed is 
society in this respect except the organisatién of individuals and their 
activities ? It has no power to create wealth save as such power is given 
to it by the initiative, the industry, and the efficiency of individuals. They 
have only to withdraw their labour and at once the wheels cease to turn. 
There is a mutual dependence between society and the individual, but the 
dependence requires that the units between which it obtains should be real 
and important. The position is, in other words, that society and the indi- 
vidual alike have a share in the creation of wealth and are therefore entitled 
to a voice in its distribution. 

This means that neither society nor the individual can put forward an 
exclusive claim to possession; if the principle of common property is 
justified, so also is that of private property. If both are to be recognised in 
the actual ordering of our economic life—and most of us would by now 
assume that this must be the case—then some criterion other than that of 
origin will have to be found. Object A may be more a social product than 
object B, but neither will be exclusively social nor exclusively private in 
origin. 

In this situation the term “ trust ’” takes on a new meaning. The wealth 
created in a given society should be held in trust by that society for the 
individuals who compose it and who have co-operated to produce that 
wealth. There should be a distribution of goods which will bring the essentials 
of a decent human life within the reach of everyone. Where the totalitarian 
State has erred is by an abuse of this trust. It has so handled the labour- 
power of its people as to produce the guns it wanted for its own purposes 
rather than the butter which was needed for their welfare. 

At the same time, the war has forced us to recognise that the individual 
has a right to share in the wealth of society only as he is prepared to show 
himself a useful member of it. That a man can claim to do what he will with 
his own is no longer admitted among us; we acquiesce in action by’ the 
State which is openly designed to limit the amount of money which each of 
us has available for private spending and to prevent our laying out what is 
left to us in ways which are not in the common interest. A state of affairs 
has come about in which the income of the individual falls into two parts ; 
the first is socialised and laid out for him, the other he is permitted to keep 
and to dispose of with such restrictions as circumstances may make it 
expedient to impose upon his freedom. 

No doubt the end of the war will bring a relaxation in all this. We do not 
anticipate, for example, that compulsory saving in its present form will 
continue. At the same time, the official programme for social insurance 
makes it clear that the relation of the individual to the State is to be put on 
a new basis. Instead of dealing in ad hoc fashion with particular contingencies 
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such as ill-health and unemployment, the State is to become virtually the 
guardian of the individual and to sweep him into its own comprehensive 
policy, so that even those sections of the community for which it had been a 
matter of pride—or was it merely af necessity?—to make provision for 
oneself are now brought in. We seem to have moved so far from the tradi- 
tional Christian presuppositions that the question may well be asked whether 
we have not in fact betrayed them in allowing ourselves to be inveigled into 
so drastic a change. 

There are those, to be sure, for whom this is certainly the case and who 
regret the’ passing of Christian benevolence with its personal understanding 
and its direct contact between giver and receiver, absorbed as they imagine 
this is bound to be in a vast official, and therefore impersonal, system. On 
the other hand, there are those for whom the Beveridge Report was—as I 
myself have heard it put—* a first instalment of the Kingdom of God ” and 
who will therefore be disposed to see in its implementing by the Government 
the dawn of the millenium. There is surely something incautious about both 
these views. The first makes the mistake of forgetting that the Christian 
ethic has always lived, and must always live, by meeting the challenge of new 
circumstances and assimilating what is of value in its environment. The 
second merely surrenders to that environment and has no standard by which 
to judge it. 

We need to remember that the essence of Christian charity and love of the 
neighbour does not lie in direct contact between giver and receiver, but in 
the personal valuation of the one who is helped. He is not merely a “‘ case,” 
he is a fellow-man to be treated with full consideration. If an official system 
of relief or insurance is likely to militate against this, it must be borne in 
mind that an equal danger attends the traditional forms of philanthropy. 
It is just as bad for a whole village to be robbed of its independence by the 
gifts of a “*‘ Lady Bountiful ” as it is for individuals to be treated with scant 
respect by an official behinda counter. Those who have seen something of 
the subservience which can be induced in the East and indeed in some parts 
of our own country by private benevolence will not regard its passing as an 
unmixed evil. 

Of course, by now a great deal of private philarithropy is as organised as 
any State scheme ; the generous benefactor of to-day may decide that his 
duties are best discharged by an annual contribution to some society which 
employs a trained worker to deal with the cases which come before it. Nor 
need we suppose that social insurance will remove the need for such activities. 
On the frontiers of any official scheme there is always room both for the work 
of voluntary societies and for dealing with problems of a personal order. We 
may be sure that Christian charity will continue to have ample opportunity 
for expression in the new type of society, to tide over delays, to deal with 
emergencies for which the law does not provide, and to champion the indi- 
vidual against officialdom. In fact, in the actual administration of the 
governmental scheme there will be a place for thousands of men and women 
who enter it in the spirit of service and who infuse a friendliness anda personal 
consideration into all their dealings with their fellows. May not Christian 
love find here a new vocation ? 

Finally, there is the vexed question of compulsion. Any scheme which 
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has a legal basis must be compulsory to some extent ; but is it not in the 
nature of Christian benevolence to be spontaneous and unforced? How 
then can the one become a means of expression for the other ? The answer 
is that all turns upon the spirit in which the new policy is taken up and 
worked, and that not by officials only but even more by our people as a whole. 
This too will decide whether its result is for good or evil as far as the morale 
of our society is concerned. If what the State exacts is given grudgingly and 
what it provides is anticipated as a right, the scheme will break down because 
the wealth it is to distribute will not be produced as long as such a mentality 
prevails. But if, on the other hand, we can regard it as a co-operative enter- 
prise in which each makes it a point of honour to give his best to the common 
store and to draw upon it as little as possible, it may weld us together as 
nothing before has ever done. Of course, probably the most we can hope for 
is that the second attitude will be stronger than the other, we cannot expect 
that it will prevail entirely. But under modern conditions compulsion cannot 
be eliminated by a return to individualism, but only by the will to use legal 
machinery as the expression of a common purpose. 

To sum up, the society which is emerging is one in which common owner- 
ship and private ownership will both be recognised, but each will be subject 
to moral conditions. In the case of the first, it will be required that the 
representatives of common ownership act as trustees of the people’s welfare 
rather than as holders of State-power; in the case of the second, the indi- 
vidual will be required to use his income as a member of society and with a 
clear understanding of the repercussions of his expenditure upon others. 

But what of wealth as temptation ? Is there any meaning in this con- 
ception to-day ? Surely there is, though we shall perhaps apply it rather to 
society than to the individual. After all, the Marxist theory is based on the 
perception of how the best elements in human life can be corrupted by 
economic interest ; for it, too, wealth is a peril. No society is conceivable 
which does not need to be reminded that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth:” On the other hand, a society 
is only too conceivable which would make wealth an end in itself and which 
would educate its people to be first-rate technicians, while allowing them to 
become quite third-rate men and women, After all, the idea behind the 
slogan “ Plain living and high thinking” is one which cannot, lightly be 
dismissed. A society, like an individual, may reach saturation-point in 
possessions and thereafter begin to degenerate. A working-day of four hours, 
with nothing to do outside of it but to go to the cinema, might well be more 
destructive of human worth than anything we have to-day. Yes, let us see 
to it that men have food to eat and clothes to wear, but let us not silence the 
voices which remind us that life itself is infinitely more than either. 


E. L. ALLEN. 


Kino’s CoLLece, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 














SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Puxrmosopny. 


Tue latest addition to the series entitled A Library of Living Philosophers is a 
volume on the Philosophy of Lord Russell. The same plan is adopted : an account 
of himself and his thought by the philosopher concerned, in this case under the 
title ‘‘My Mental Development,” followed by a number of more or less critical 
Essays by other contemporary thinkers on various aspects of his work, and con- 
cluding with his own comments on these criticisms, and a full bibliography. The 
book is reserved for fuller notice in this Journal.—In Wilhelm Dilthey : an Intro- 
duction, Professor H. A. Hodges, of Reading, has done a very useful service. It is 
the first book on the subject to be published in England. Dilthey (born in 1833) 
was Professor in Berlin University from 1882 until his death in 1911. His Philosophy, 
which from its nature is not and could not be a “ system,” rests on the conviction 
that our “human studies” (Geisteswissenschaften, “‘the whole group of. studies 
having for their object the realities of history and society ”) belong collectively to 
a field of experience with an independent foundation of its own; ‘ autonomous ” 
in contrast to the physical sciences ; resting on Erlebnis or “ lived experience ” ; 
and requiring distinctive methods of study—in particular, an ‘“ understanding- 
psychology ” classifying human types according to their mental and spiritual 
achievements. The task of Philosophy becomes one of-historical ‘‘ understanding.” 
Awareness of the riddle of life, and of the vast speculative questions which it opens 
up—and which go beyond all possibility of an answer through mere empirical 
investigation—is among the objects of that “ understanding.” Awareness of the 
riddle of life plays an important part in producing the highest achievements in 
religion, art, and philosophy ; but the attempt to answer its questions by severe 
reasoning in a universally convincing way gives rise to the pseudo-science called 
“‘ metaphysics.” Professor Hodges gives six chapters of exposition (not uncritical) 
followed by a series of extracts, selected and translated, from Dilthey’s writings. 
With regard to the supposed “* extensive influence ” of Dilthey’s work, the question 
arises, whether “* understanding-psychology ” has ever found a home in the German 
general mind.—As sometimes happens in the quarterly Mind, the “ Critical Notices” 
are more important and interesting than the “ Articles.” In the October number, 
Professor L. J. Russell has a sympathetic critical discussion of some of the main 
principles advocated by Lord Russell in his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth ; and 
Professor C. D. Broad has an important and elaborate discussion (pp. 344-67) of 
the position taken by Dr Julian Huxley in his Romanes Lecture on Evolutionary 
Ethics, its ambiguities, and its implications. Dr Broad’s conclusion is this: “‘ Take 
the things which Professor Huxley considers to be intrinsically good, and imagine 
him to be confronted with an opponent who denied of any of them that it was 
intrinsically good. How exactly would he refute his opponent, and support his 
own opinion, by appealing to the facts and laws of evolution? Unless the notion 
of Value is surreptitiously imported into the definition of evolution, knowledge of 
the facts and laws of evolution is simply knowledge of the de facto nature and order 
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of sequence of successive phases in various lines of development. . . . By com- 
paring and contrasting such lines with others ... . we may be able to infer some of 
the necessary conditions for the continued growth of complexity-in-unity in the 
successive phases of a line of development ; . . . and this is all that a knowledge 
of the facts and laws of evolution, considered as a part of natural science, amounts 
to.’—In the same number, Mr C. Lewy, under the title ‘“‘ The Relation of some 
Empirical Propositions to their Evidence,” discusses the conditions on which I can 
know that I am not now dreaming. After developing minute distinctions through 
several pages, he reaches the conclusion that “* the evidential propositions for ‘ I am 
not dreaming now’ are themselves propositions which imply the existence of 
material objects ; so that if any evidence is adversely relevant to the truth of the 
proposition ‘I am not dreaming now,’ it is also adversely relevant to the truth of 
these evidential propositions.” This indeed seems obvious ; but we do not under- 
stand why Mr Lewy did not consider the additional fact, that the reference of those 
“ evidential propositions ” includes the existence of other beings who act and 
react towards me in a way that no dream-image, however vivid, ever does act and 
react.—The journal Philosophy is now and for the duration of the war published 
in April, July and November. In the July number the Editor, Mr Sydney E. 
Hooper, continues his painstaking endeavour to elucidate the main principles of 
Whitehead’s Philosophy, in this case dealing with the theory of perception ; and 
Dr T. A. Burkill, examining the relation between ‘‘ Theism and Absolutism,” 
arrives at a conclusion identical in principle with that stated by the Dean of St 
Paul’s in a passage which he quotes : ‘* The self-sufficiency of God in and for Himself 
is an abstract idea which cannot be allowed to dominate our theology without 
disastrous results. . . . The doctrine of the self-sufficiency of God should be 
rejected ; and we may defend this departure from one of the main lines of theo- 
logical tradition by pointing out that the abandonment of this purely philosophical 
notion will bring us closer to the heart of the Christian Religion.’”’” We believe, 
nevertheless, that it is possible to defend a conception of Change which does not 
exclude all change from the Eternal, but excludes only that kind of change which 
implies increase or decrease of essential being.—In the November number of the 
same journal, Professor W. T. Stace, in an article entitled ‘* Interestingness,”’ 
presses the conception into an interpretation of what we mean by valuing Truth 
“ for its own sake ’’ ; and Professor F. H. Heinemann, in an article entitled Globus 
Intellectualis emphasises the importance of this Baconian conception, with 
historical illustrations. Bacon’s Instauratio Magna is not an encyclopedia, nor a 
“summa,” but a method of penetration, discovery, and innovation, and of 
organising the intellectual world : its object is, to join what is joined in the natural 
order of things, and to separate what is separated in that order. Professor Heine- 
mann points out what is noteworthy in this, is the Ideal, not the attempt to carry 
it out. The application of this standard to the condition of the sciences at the 
‘present time is only suggested ; but the author refers to several Papers elsewhere 
in which he has discussed the questions raised by the conception of the Globus 
Intellectualis.—In his Frazer Lecture (delivered at Glasgow University, April, 1944, 
and now published) Professor Morris Ginsberg, of the University of London, has 
given a careful examination of the idea and ideal of Moral Progress, and of the 
grounds on which it has been seriously questioned during the present century. He 
gives reasons for holding that “the tide of sceptical criticism is now receding ”’ ; 
and his conelusion is, “‘ that the evidence of history and present conditions shows 
that progress in morality is halting and irregular and lags behind advance in other 
directions.” He adds: “the lag is due apparently to some extent to lack of clarity 
in ethical conceptions, but more to our ignorance of character-formation and of the 
ways in which social institutions might be changed so as to bring them into closer 
conformity with ethical ideals.” Nevertheless, “‘ we are entitled, despite the cruel- 
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ties and barbarities which abound in this world, to put some trust in human intelli- 
gence and will, and to feel justified in the hope that the energies which are now 
expended in mutual destruction may come to be used in the service of ends in which 
reasonable men may find fulfilment.”—From the United States we have three 
books indicating certain tendencies of philosophical thought in that country. In 
Science and Criticism: the Humunist Tradition in Contemporary Thought (Yale 
University Press), Mr H. J. Muller offers a defence of “‘ Scientific Humanism ” or 
‘* Natural Idealism,” leading to the ‘‘ crucial question,” ‘‘ whether Natural Idealism, 
or Religion without God, can have the necessary authority, force, and vitality, to 
realise its values.” Mr Muller gives a cautious answer in the affirmative. We 
believe that a Humanism of this type is right in what it affirms, but wrong in what 
it denies; and as long as these denials are uncompromisingly maintained, the 
“ crucial question ” must be answered in the negative-—The same question lends 
interest to the volume entitled Naturalism and the Human Spirit, by fifteen 
different writers, recently published by the Columbia University Press. The 
writers are, of course, aware that ‘ Naturalism ” is not ‘‘ materialism,” and that 
** matter,” scientifically regarded, consists of conditions expressed in mathematical 
symbols. But when we try to ascertain what is common to these various state- 
ments, what it is that entitles them all to claim the same descriptive name, what do 
we find ? An emphatic repudiation of all “‘ dualisms ” and “ impassable gulfs ”’ in 
experience, and also a repudiation of all attempts to “reduce” any aspect of 
human experience, morality, for instance, to something else which it is not. The 
result seems to be a species of phenomenism, accepting each distinctive aspect of 
experience for what it is given as, but rejecting all forms of thought which assert a 
transcendent Realm of Being the knowledge of which is of fundamental importance 
for human living. Within the realm of what is given, the method is an examination 
of the relevant evidence and inductive inferences from it. Therefore there can be 
no personal God and no personal life beyond death: these are not given. Most of 
the writers emphasise the idealistic side of all this, but on their own showing, the 
ideals are only dreams, with no reality beyond the imaginations of men. We 
cannot believe that mankind will be able to rest in such a position; they must 
either go forward and claim for their Ideals a basis in objective reality, or go back- 
ward and dismiss all Ideals as illusions, and live accordingly.—In America’s Pro- 
gressive Philosophy (Yale University Press), Professor W. H. Sheldon essays a 
much-needed task. He analyses the historic conflicts between different types of 
philosophy which are renewed in principle in contemporary thought ; and (if we 
have not misunderstood his emphasis) he finds in Whitehead’s “ Philosophy of 
Organism ” a principle suggesting a way of reconciliation which is at the same time 
a transcendence. 


II. THEoLocy, 


One of the most remarkable documents which has come from Russia since the 
Revolution is a volume published in 1942, by the Patriarchate of Moscow, of which 
the English title is The Truth about Religion in Russia. It is a collection of Essays 
by various ecclesiastical leaders in Russia, with a Preface by the Patriarch of 
Moscow, known as Sergius, including also an address given by him to his clergy on 
the outbreak of war with Germany. In the last number which has come to hand of 
the Review of Religion. (Columbia University Press, May, 1944) Professor R. P. 
Casey has a full review of this work. His essential conclusions are these. The first 
impact of Bolshevik rule on the Established Orthodox Church produced general 
devastation. Deprived both of property and of privilege, the urgent practical 
problem was to discover how the Church could survive at all. Under Sergius, the 
Church is successfully carrying through a solution : “ to recognise in principle and 
in practice the existence of the Bolshevik State as the legitimate and established 
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Government of the country ; to strip religion of all its secondary equipment and 
impedimenta ; and to carry on the ecclesiastical tradition without loss of con- 
tinuity in the essential forms of ministration ” (loc. cit., p. 878). The new Soviet 
Government shows no interest in ‘“‘ World Revolution.” Its purpose appears to 
be to build in Russia a Communist State for workers and peasants, free from the 
oppression of man by man. The younger generation love their native country 
passionately, and are interested in its history, literature, and science. The oppres- 
sion of people for their religious convictions seems to them unworthy of a country 
of free men, and Stalin understands their aspirations. The “ Anti-God ” movement 
is receding and declining ; and the history of the Church is taking a new course.— 
The pretentious movement known as “ Form Criticism” is given devastating 
critical examination in each of two recent books from very different quarters ; in 
Jesus the Messiah, by Professor William Manson, of the University of Edinburgh, 
and in Form Criticism and the Synoptic Healing Narratives, by Fr L. McGinley, S.J. 
(Woodstock College Press, Maryland, U.S.A.). The latter book, in which the 
discussion is well ‘‘ documented ” and thorough, appeals generally to students of 
the subject ; and a comparison of the two books is interesting.—The last work of 
the late James Moffatt has now been published, with the highly metaphorical title 
The Thrill of Tradition. The book is characteristic of the author in its breadth of 
culture and learning. Part of it is occupied with the history of the idea of Tradition 
(paradosis) among Greek, Mohammedan, and Rabbinic thinkers, and the Fathers 
of the Church. But when we ask, How is the genuine tradition to be distinguished 
from the false, the answers seem lacking in objectivity,—such as this : “‘ A capacity 
to generate a zest for life which produces the authentic throb or thrill.”—The 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, while providing much for the Denomination 
responsible for its production, aims also at a wider appeal. In the July number, 
the Rev. Amplett Micklewright, of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, under the 
title “‘A Nineteenth Century Religious Reformer,” contributes an instructive 
account of Robert Rudolf Suffield and his spiritual journey from the Roman 
Catholic priesthood to a religious home in the freedom of the Unitarian Com- 
munion. He rightly emphasises the permanent value of Suffield’s “ Five Letters 
on a Conversion to Roman Catholicism.” In the same number, the honoured 
veteran Dr A. E. Garvie, in the course of “‘ A Study of the Christian’s Hope ” 
(under title The Prepared Place), expresses his conviction that there must be a 
spiritual body if there is to be a real personal survival of physical death : “ an organ 
for expression, communion, activity, corresponding to the spiritual development 
that has been reached.” Whatever view is taken of the Biblical setting in which 
Dr Garvie places it, we believe that this idea of a real spiritual body (the expression 
is partly symbolic, but that cannot be avoided) is of vital import for our belief in 
Immortality—In the October number of The Journal of Theological Studies, 
among much that is of interest to special students of Historical Theology, we find 
an article of more general interest by Dr H. Wheeler Robinson on “ The Council 
of Yahweh.” The author traces the growth of this conception through the Old 
Testament, especially as a formative factor in the prophetic consciousness, and 
gives suggestive hints of its significance for the modern world.—Other recent 
contributions of interest are reserved for future comment. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 
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Everybody's Political What’s What? By Bernard Shaw. ae Constable & 
Co. Ltd., 1944.—Pp. 880.—10s. net. 


Ir is a common complaint against Mr Bernard Shaw that one can never be quite 
certain which side he is on. But if we take his work as a whole, three fundamental 
beliefs emerge : God, the infinite perfectibility of the universe, and the brotherhood 
of man. God (the Life Force) is immanent and evolving, and proceeds by trial and 
error (Creative Evolution). There is no limit to what Creative Evolution may 
achieve ; but at the present stage of human development it is essential that men 
should co-operate for the common good, and the way in which this is to be done is 
Socialism. 

Now it will be at once apparent that Mr Shaw’s outlook is cosmological—at least 
in so far as it regards the creative power as within the universe, and does not accept 
any separate reality beyond the grave. The expression of this outlook takes two 
forms in Mr Shaw’s work: dialectical and imaginative. His fundamental beliefs 
proceed from intuitions which are conceptualised in the dialectic of his prose, and 
treated imaginatively—through the medium of plot, character, situation, metaphor 
and wit—in the theatre. The comparative failure of his prose (as thought, not as 
literature) is partly due to his lack of philosophical discipline together with the 
self-bemusement induced by his consummate verbal technique. He is primarily an 
imaginative thinker, and many of his ideas that are facile and contradictory in 
their prose statement become pregnant and suggestive when presented imagina- 
tively in the plays. In general, the content of Mr Shaw’s thought is not very 
original ; but his imaginative presentment of it is unique. The chief value of his 
dialectic is its provocative and critical element—a fact that emerges very forcibly 
from his latest book. - 

Like most of his prose writings, Everybody’s Political What’s What ? (a character- 
istically awkward and undignified title) suffers from cock-suredness and over- 
facility of thought. It reveals all the old faults of loose construction, garrulousness 
and repetitiveness, and contains the usual crop of cheerful contradictions ; but it 
is highly provocative and will cause many readers to think again on a number of 
subjects. Mr Shaw ranges wide but he does not go deep. History, psychology, 
science, medicine, religion, sociology, economics, finance and education, all receive 
stimulating and entertaining treatment. But we are rarely taken far below the 
surface. This is no great cause for complaint so long as he is dealing with such 
relatively surface subjects as medicine, banking or insurance. It is the treatment 
of the profound and universal problems of psychology and religion that reveal his 
conceptual inadequacy. He sees the human conflict mainly in terms of wealth, and 
is inclined to overlook the decisive part played by power. ‘I became a Socialist 
sixty years ago because I had curiosity enough to find out how it was that some 
people got money for nothing whilst others slaved for thirteen shillings a week or 
less and died in the workhouse after working hard since they were children.” But 
the main causes of this maladjustment are not so much economic as moral, and 
proceed from the sins of pride, i.e. the desire for unlimited power, and indolence. 
They will not be eradicated by Socialism, though a certain amount of nationalisation 
may help. Mr Shaw suffers from the Socialist desire to tidy up the world, albeit he 
does not believe that Socialism would bring perfection. ‘* A Socialist State can be 
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just as wicked as any other sort of State. Eternal vigilance is the price of Socialism 
no less than of liberty . . .”” But he always speaks as though Socialism were an 
end, when it is only a means. For supposing we do succeed in tidying up the world : 
what are we going to do with our lives ? What ideal is the socialised man of the 
future to steer by ? Creative Evolution will not help us, since, according to Mr 
Shaw, it is experimental. “ It is not omnipotent : indeed it has no direct power at 
all, and can only act through its creations.”” Unfortunately there is no guarantee 
that its creations will behave themselves ; and Mr Shaw has frequently warned us 
that if we fail we shall be scrapped—presumably by the power that cannot act 
except through us! On-the hypothesis of Creative Evolution, the past is imperfect, 
the present unsatisfactory, and the future non-existent. Where then are we going ? 
Christianity has an answer; Buddhism has an answer ; Mohammedanism has an 
answer; even the tree-worshipping savage has some sort of an answer; but 
Creative Evolution can offer us nothing but a blind faith in the infinite perfectibility 
of the universe. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Mr Shaw’s religious experience, though 
genuine, is intensely limited; and it is this lack of a clear religious ideal that 
accounts for the sense of dissatisfaction that so many of us feel with much of his 
work. In spite of its brilliance, and power of holding the interest at every moment, 
in a curious indefinable way it lacks substance. Mr Shaw respects the religious 
experience of others and tries to be fair in considering viewpoints with which he is 
entirely out of sympathy ; but the superficiality of his attitude is revealed in such 
temarks as that on the Atonement. ‘“‘ [I] should regard it as in the last degree 
ungentlemanly on my part to allow anyone else to suffer for my sins.” Yet the book 
is in many ways more mellow and less coat-trailing than his previous excursions in 
this field. 

Among the many subjects discussed, the chapters on Banking and Insurance 
are amazingly well done, and one can have nothing but admiration for the clear 
way in which these complex systems are expounded—though Mr Shaw plainly 
has an axe to grind, and over-simplifies in order to express his thesis. In his attack 
on science he displays a characteristic mixture of acumen and irresponsibility. 
Pavlov certainly deserves much of his scorn, though it is childish to allude to him 
—in company with Jenner and Lister—as “‘a half-wit.” His chapter on The 
Medical Man is mainly concerned with arguments against vaccination and 
inoculation, and certainly will cause many of us to revise our ideas on the subject. 
There is scarcely anything of importance in the modern world that escapes his 
criticism ; and whatever its defects, the book has a tonic quality that is delightful. - 
Everybody’s is an astonishing achievement for a man nearly in his ninetieth year. 
We cannot but stand amazed at its youthfulness of spirit, vigour and clarity of utter- 
ance, and dynamic cheerfulness in the face of world catastrophe. a 

It is, however, doubtful if Mr Shaw will be remembered by this sort of writing. 
The best of him is to be found in such imaginative masterpieces as Methuselah and 
Saint Joan. The true medium for his imaginative genius is the theatre. He is right 
when he calls himself, as he does frequently in this book, an artist, or artist- 
philosopher ; and it is by his art that posterity will judge him. 


RoBERT HAMILTON. 


BEDFORD. 





Foundations of Human Conflicts: a Study in Group Psychology. By William A. 
Brend, M.A., M.D., B.Sc.—Chapman and Hall.—15s. 

At a time when loud and influential voices are telling us that the only way to Peace 

is through orthodox Christianity, others that it is‘through love of mankind, and 
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others again that the only hope is in moral and civic education, it is refreshing to 
read a book maintaining that religion, morality and education are the main causes 
of war and that the love of mankind as a whole is sheer impossibility. It is a very 
able book, too ; and succeeds in showing up the almost incredible silliness of many 
of the current idols of the tribe or the market-place. It is with very real regret that 
we learn of the death of the accomplished author. 

He draws a sharp distinction between direct and indirect emotions, the former 
being ‘“‘ the result of a direct sensory stimulus,” the latter “‘ originating in an 
intellectual appreciation.” The first come from a man’s own experience, the 
. second from what other people tell him in their religious, ethical, national, class- 
group or age-group propaganda, which is the cause of practically all human group 
conflicts and wars, This is partly because the theories are all apt to be untrue ; and 
few who listen to the religious propagandists of the B.B.C. at 7.55 a.m. or to the 
national or party-political propagandists of various nations and parties at any 
time, will seriously quarrel with Dr Brend here ; partly because it is the indirect 
only that cause the great collective emotions that result in wars. A hungry, jealous 
or quarrelsome peasant does not combine with a million others to form a group for 
the purpose of fighting and plundering some other group unless writers or politicians 
have persuaded him that the other group consists of damnable heathens or wicked 
capitalists or aggressive enemies of his country or the like. The mischief, according 
to Dr Brend, is mostly due to governments going beyond their plain duty, which is 
to keep order and administer law, and interfering with such activities as religion, 
education, morality, patriotism and the like which ought to be left to the free 
discretion of individuals. Then they would do no harm and might be of help to 
human progress. 

The main criticisms which occur to a reader are perhaps two. First, a mass of 
men left without education and moral principles—even if the education is only 
“the enforcement on the young of the prejudices of the old,”’ and the moral prin- 
ciples largely superstitions—are particularly susceptible to the worst kind of 
“* indirect emotion ’’ through propaganda. It is only through training the critical 
faculties that you can hope to guide the indirect emotions. You must awaken by 
highly propagandist education a sense of justice or even of ‘* gentlemanly conduct ” 
and things that are ‘“ not done,” and your pupil will be much less at the: mercy of 
worse propaganda. In the second place, however unjustified and “ biologically 
groundless ” most of the indirect emotions may be, they are there and cannot be 
ignored. As Dr Brend himself says: there is no biological foundation for the 
division of mankind into nations ; yet that division is “‘ the dominating fact of 
social life to-day.” It is there with all the indirect emotions to which it gives 
rise. You can criticise and sterilise the most absurd ones; if people defend war 
between nations as a biological necessity for securing the survival of the fittest, 
you can point out that nations are not separate breeds or biological units at all, 
and also that both sides survive, though both have their healthiest specimens 
killed. But you cannot ignore or destroy Nationalism. 

One might also question whether Dr Brend has not himself bowed the knee to 
some of the current idols of the moment ; such as Russia and Youth. Incidentally, 
he argues strongly for a lowering of the legal age of marriage on biological and 
sociological grounds, though he thinks it would make necessary a more temporary 
form of marriage contract. However, one can only be grateful to him for his 
quotations illustrating the folly of peers, prelates, journalists, statesmen and even 
his fellow psychologists. Sometimes one suspects that a passage is unjustly torn 
from its context. When Mr Baldwin explained his great ambition to form a Cabinet 
with six old Harrovians in it (p. 28), surely it was a speech at some old Harrovian 
celebration, when such sentiments are accepted in a Pickwickian sense. Certainly 
@ passage on p. 198 makes the present reviewer admire as “ European civilisation ” 
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the movement which I should describe as the destruction of civilisation. But when 
all allowances are made there remains a rich residue. The prize perhaps should go 
to a passage on p. 162 from a Catholic educational text-book which seems hard to 
explain away. One rises from this book rather ashamed and determined to try 
to be more intelligent, which is what the author desired. 


GitBERT Murray. 
OxForD. 





Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaeger. Translated by Gilbert 
Highet.—Vol. II.—Basil Blackwell.—22s. 6d. net. 


DousBTLEss the reason for entrusting this book to the present reviewer is that it is 
regarded as primarily a treatise on education. If so, the judgement as to the book 
is correct, whatever may be thought of the competence of the reviewer. Though 
Professor Jaeger’s book is historical in form, consisting mainly of an account of 
Plato’s teaching as a development of that of his master, Socrates, it is in fact a 
sustained and penetrating discussion of issues which, in our time, again call with 
insistent urgency for an answer. To one reader at least that is the main interest. 
Not much longer can we continue in the vain endeavour to meet the problems of 
contemporary politics, culture and education on the superficial level which might 
have served in more placid times. Until quite recently a general characteristic of 
much English thought on these matters was the wide range of social and intellectual 
presupposition that it just took for granted. To judge from the doctrine put 
forward, many an English writer on education for instance seemed able to assume 
without question, or even reference, the presence and continued operation both of a 
stable social order and of a settled body of beliefs sustaining it. By contrast, how 
the prophetic stature of Matthew Arnold seems to increase as the backward vista 
lengthens! He at least was aware of the pre-suppositions and we know what 
difficulties he felt in accepting them. 

Perhaps there is little danger in Engand that the tendency will now swing too 
far in the opposite direction. Indeed it may be essential to the discharge of our 
national duty in the world that is coming that we should not abandon the pre- 
suppositions altogether. But as a result of shock after shock we are much more 
fully aware that we are making them and that they can no longer be taken for 
granted. Hence a welcome deepening of thought, rejection of the easy formula 
and an increasing disposition to realise that many of our problems must be called 
religious in essence if we are to employ that much-abused word in its full stretch 
of meaning. A growing body of literature bears eloquent witness to the awakening. 
' The book now before us is the second of three volumes. The first was-published 
ten yearsago. Thethird has yettoappear. In his preface Professor Jaeger tells us : 

** Along with the cultural disputes of the fourth century described in these two 
volumes (i.e. second and third) and the impact of humane civilisation upon Rome, 
the transformation of Hellenistic Greek paideia into Christian paideia is the greatest 
historical theme of this work.” 

Reading this one is glad to be told that the third volume is to follow imme- 
diately. Quite properly any account of Aristotle is left to the third volume. The 
present one, the second, is wholly taken up with an account of the teaching of 
Socrates and Plato, and, as the author says : 

“With Aristotle, the Master of those who knows, the conception of paideia 
undergoes a remarkable decrease in intensity, which makes it difficult to set him 
beside Plato, the true philosopher of paideia.”’ 

It would be hardly too much to claim that the real theme of this volume is stated 
or implied here, the presentation of Socrates as the inspired prophet of paideia and 
of Plato as its expositor and philosopher. 
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What comes out so strongly in reading Professor Jaeger’s study is the profeund 
religiousness of them both, the “‘ intensity ” of which he speaks. 

For them paideia is so much more than “ culture ” in the sense of accomplish- 
ment and heightened delicacy of taste and discrimination. It is rather a prolonged 
discipline of the soul, a discipline necessary to salvation. Its appeal to such as St 
Augustine is not to be wondered at and the marks it has left upon Christian teaching 
are lasting and unmistakable. 

To one reader at least the great merit of Professor Jaeger’s book is that he 
brings this out so strongly. The philosophy of power over self is set in sharp 
contrast with the philosophy of power over things and over other men. Hence, 
perhaps, the seeming reluctance with which Plato, in the Republic, puts forward 
his proposal of the philosopher-king. Here the two kinds of power come together 
and the nobler of the two must face the strain. That, maybe, is sufficient explana- 
tion of the severity and the long duration of the preparatory paideia. 

That the paideia is rigorously intellectual differentiates it somewhat from a 
Christian or modern conception. But its inward focus and its insistence upon the 
good as a kind of vision, a hard-won insight, are characteristics which heighten its 
relevancy to our own needs. What changes, for instance, would current notions of 
adult education undergo as a result of the application of Platonic criteria ? 

We have indeed every reason to be grateful to Professor Jaeger, though his 
book performs other services too. The deeply suggestive account of Socrates, 
Citizen Socrates ; the clues offered as to the order in which Plato’s Dialogues should 
be read ; the hint that his interest in logic is derivative, a result of the form in 
which the good of paideia was conceived ; his treatment of the relation of the Idea 
to the notion of universals ; all this is valuable. But to anyone who is less‘a scholar 
than a seeker for gleams of light in the prevailing murk of our time the great 
service done by the book is its reassertion of a philosophy of education which we 
lose sight of at our peril and which we need most when we are most inclined to 
forget it. 

All the more regrettable is it, therefore, that the author should allow himself 
at times, so it would appear, to lose sight of his main theme. Thus in the earlier 
part of his exposition of Plato’s teaching he is betrayed more than once into such 
statements as: ‘‘ The central problem is: what is the best state?” But as the 
exposition proceeds, the very force of the argument has its effect, showing that 
even Plato’s strong political interest was itself derivative. The construction of the 
ideal state in the Republic, magnificent as it is, is still only a stage in the real inquiry 
into the nature and destiny of man. So, little more than half-way through the book 
we find the author saying : ‘“* The ultimate interest of Plato’s Republic is the human 
soul. Everything else he says about the state and its structure is introduced merely 
to give an ‘ enlarged image ’ of the soul and its structure.” 

The contradiction does somewhat impair the unity of the author’s argument as 
a whole. 

One other comment we make with the reservation that we may be complaining 
that an author fails to do what it was no part of his purpose to do. But we would 
wish that Professor Jaeger had offered us some help in meeting a difficulty that is 
far greater for us than it was for Plato’s contemporaries. The ideal of Greek 
thought was a “ still’? world, an Absolute upon which one could come finally to 
rest. Our minds, however, are saturated through and through with the historical 
kind of consciousness which cannot contemplate a cessation of movement, at least 
not in Time. It may be that the Greek mind did not wholly succeed in drawing 
the distinction between Idea as criterion of action and Idea as ultimate result. 
Christian theology in its purer forms draws it more clearly. However that may be, 
we have much more difficulty in grasping, still more in applying, the notion of a 
realisable perfection. And have we not now experience enough of what dire results 
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may follow when power comes into the hands of one who believes himself to be the 
Vicegerent of the Absolute ? 

But such reflections do nothing to diminish our debt to Professor Jaeger who 
has led us not only to think old thoughts anew, but to see a little more clearly what 
new thoughts we have to learn to think in our own time. 

F. CLARKE. 

Untversiry oF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 





The Divine-Human Encounter. By Emil Brunner.—Student Christian Movement 
Press.—Pp. 151.—Price 88. 6d. 


PROTESTANTISM is now very much on its mettle. It calls for stalwart champions 
in a world of chaos. The call is being answered by a remarkable group of theo- 
logians. It is not a compact “school.” With many points of sympathy some of 
them are independent enough to be at loggerheads over subtle but crucial issues. 
Easily chief of this group is Karl Barth, of whom it would be a pardonable exaggera- 
tion to say that he is doing for the Protestantism of our day what St Thomas did 
in his for Catholicism. 

It is astonishing to observe how “ Barthianism ” is ignorantly misrepresented 
as reactionary and fundamentalist in the sense that describes it as scripturally 
literalist and bibliolatrous. This is quite absurd to anyone who has made a 
modest study of Barth. The philosophers, the higher critics, the cultural humanists 
and even the scientists have nothing to teach Karl Barth in his field where the 
range and depth of his erudition is without rival. Few can be more antagonistic to 
the setting up of a paper pope of infallibility against the Vatican Pope of flesh and 
blood. True he confronts the absolute authoritarianism of the Roman Church 
with the Word of God in and through the Bible—a very different attitude. 

Emil Brunner belongs to this group notwithstanding the lamentable cleavage 
between himself and Barth. Brunner is a deep-going theologian well known to 
English readers for his larger works, The Mediator and The Divine Imperative, and 
for his slimmer works, such as The Word and the World, God and Man, Our Faith 
and The Theology of Crisis. Most important for a clear understanding of his. general 
approach is his Philosophy of Religion, an illuminatingly disturbing volume. 

Now we have this further advance on a theme which in one form or another has 
been his constant preoccupation. It is a challenging approach—at times head- 
longly so. The following quotation from the opening of Chapter V may soothe 
the initial prejudices of some liberal and modernist Christians. ‘* The Christian 
faith most simply expressed is faith in Jesus Christ. The Church would have done 
well if it had always withdrawn from involved doctrinal controversies to this simple 
confession of faith which alone is explicitly contained in the New Testament : 
Jesus Christ the Lord, Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Redeemer.’”’ His treatment 
is a starkly stated discussion of the relation of the objective and subjective in 
Christian faith. Our understanding of this has been dominated and distorted by 
the subject-object antithesis of the prevailing Platonic tradition. Greek thought 
may be said to struggle for objectivity ; and its task has been to attain the utmost 
achievable correspondence between, or even the ultimate identity of, thought and 
being. Brunner insists that in Christian faith this Hellenistic and humanistic 
antithesis must be abandoned in favour of an actual and active meeting where the 
Personal God comes and reveals Himself to man. This is no movement of man’s 
discovery as of the “ truth” of philosophy or of science, but God’s personal self- 
disclosure, the unveiling of a Being and personal Creator who is in Himself not unveil- 
able by man. This truth is what God Himself troweth and declares in Christ. Not 
to commit Brunner but to expound this issue it may be conceived that in the 
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tradition of Greek thought, as in humanistic idealism in general, the Idea, however 
clothed with reality, remains a static timeless truth. Towards this we mortal 
millions aspire and ascend. It is a one-way traffic from man to his own self-conceived 
projected ideal end, and, therefore, as something created by man, it is an “ idol- 
god.”” This we may ever approach but never in time or eternity reach. To put it 
unsympathetically we may assert that the goal for this natural-rational thinking is 
an unattainable peak of ice “‘ pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” which remains 
corpse-dead, everlastingly frozen and freezing. It is perpetually in metaphysical 
cold storage. From a more attractive point of view it may be maintained that, in 
the ascent to the impersonal ideal, man, haunted by his dream, strives after its 
realisation and personalisation in himself. In this way he incarnates his own ideal 
in his own human nature which is thereby transfigured and redeemed from its 
former lower level or “‘ fall.” The idealistic proclamation runs: ‘ Be ye perfect as 
your heavenly ideal is perfect.” ; 

For Christian faith the ideal is no ideal but the Living Eternal God, Creator 
of the worlds. God utters Himself to mankind. He meets man’s needs and 
strivings, encounters him in Revelation and becomes Man, tried and tempted as we 
are yet without sin, very God in very Man. This is the shocking and shattering 
Humanism of the Christian faith. It is God who descends that man may ascend. 
And this also is a one-way traffic, only now it is from God to man and not as in 
philosophical thinking from man to the Absolute or to any static idea or ideal. 
This does not mean that man is left in his passivity. It means that in faith man is 
redeemed, regenerated, recreated. As all power is of God it may be said that the 
very act of acceptance and appropriation by man of the proferred gift in his decision 
of faith is unescapably attributable, like his power of choice in having been created 
with free-will, to the God that made him with his capacity for response and obedi- 
ence and also for rebellion and sin. God inspires, man aspires : God descends, man 
ascends. 

Neither on these nor on any other terms can thinking cease. Reasoning, whether 
in theology, philosophy or science, is a function of human personality. But it 
makes all the difference to our thinking and to the conclusions and effects of its 
operation whether its functioning is based upon the presupposition and belief that 
there is no personal God or supernatural Creator or upon the presupposition and belief 
that the personal God has unveiled his essential and ultimate non-unveilability in 
Christ who, in the old words, for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven. 

Revelation is naturally enough an offensive paradox to any idealist or other 
thinker who can interpret what is called revelation not as anything unique or once 
for all but merely as one phenomenon among others of the same kind to be placed 
within a unified cultural life of Reason. 

This, however, does not seem demonstrably compulsive. Natural evolution and 
humane culture may be figuratively conceived as a horizontal development upon 
and into which the vertical Revelation of God falls to redeem and re-create a world 
groaning and travailing in pain. Reasoning on the basis of the acceptance and 
appropriation of this faith is reasoning of the most responsible and serious thinking 
to the Glory of God within the fellowship of Christian believers. Brunner (following 
here Barth’s approach) speaks in this book theologically not philosophically—* not 
as those who are primarily interested to know if and in what sense there is truth in 
the Christian faith, but rather as those who, being believing members of the Church, 
have knowledge of divine truth through the revelation in Jesus Christ. Our question 
arises, as we are accustomed to say, from within the Church, not from without ” 
(p. 9). This book must therefore be taken as what it professes to be and not as mere 
apologetics for theism or Christianity to convince unbelievers who have not accepted 
or have rejected the Word of God in the proclamation of the Church. 
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It is on any estimate a striking book for all that it is repetitive as lectures to an 
audience must be. In some of its expressions it seems a little reckless as when it 
speaks of “ the pedagogical nuisance of our customary instruction ” to lead young 
people to faith. It covers rapidly the chief doctrines, Election (rejecting the 
“double decree”), Redemption, Justification, the Church, the Priestly Office, 
Sacraments and so forth. The reader will be perplexed by some apparent ambi- 
guities and inconsistencies. His falling flares flood-light the landscape, but we have 
too little pin-point precision bombing and too many “ near-misses.” The Protestant 
interest is, of course, paramount throughout and his recourse to the word “ biblical ”’ 
is a little fatiguing—* Biblical Truth,” “* Biblical faith” and so on—when the 
word Christian would be more fitting and comprehensive. This leaves one with the 
feeling that however modernist his views of the Bible are, he must needs hold 
essentially to the catch-word of the Bible and the Bible only as the religion of the 
Protestants. This is so even when speaking of ** The Church as correlate to the Word 
of God.” Yet he rejects the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel and other New 
Testament books and dismisses many of the recorded events and narratives. 

The first words of the second chapter are ‘‘ The source and norm of all Christian 
theology is the Bible ” (p. 30). On p. 65 we have the phrase “ the Scriptures, God’s 
Word,” and on p. 77 (italicised) ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the Word of God.” These are not 
in formal logic contradictory, but one cannot escape the insistent bias to set up the 
Bible as authoritative in order to possess a court of appeal which can dismiss the 
claims of the Catholic Church to be its constituted interpreter. He feels probably, 
with other and more old-fashioned Protestants, that if this way of speaking of 
Biblical Truth and Biblical faith and of the Bible as the written Word of God were . 
abandoned, the whole case for militant Protestantism would be put in jeopardy. 
So it is that this new Protestantism, like the old, simply cannot afford to open the 
door to the full entry of tradition. It tends to slur over the fact that “‘ the Bible,” 
as Protestants now use it to be the antagonist of tradition, was not in existence 
when Jesus Christ, who is the Word of God, appeared on earth. For twenty years 
after the death of Jesus Christ not a single book of the New Testament was there 
for appeal. Jesus Christ allowed His Church to get along as best it could for the 
long period that elapsed before the Christian Bible existed. During that time the 
Church lived by an unwritten apostolic tradition which gave rise to the writing of 
many books, At long last these books were scrutinised and sifted, accepted and 
rejected, and finally fixed by canon on the authority of the Church. Whatever we 
may think of the dogma of the infallibility of the Church, it was the authority of 
the Church that fixed the canon and finally settled what is to be deemed “ Holy 
Scripture ” and what not. This does not, of course, cancel the authority of the 
Bible, but establishes it. But it sets this authority of the canonical Scriptures in a 
light most favourable to the main general claim that the Christian Community, 
which includes Protestants and Catholics, is the rightful interpreter of the Bible. 
This Christian Community is not, except in Roman theory, exclusively Roman, 
but the entire Holy Catholic Church. 

It would seem that the New Protestantism must disintegrate and dissolve before 
the formidable and closely-articulated argument of Roman Catholics unless it can 
deal quite clearly and frankly with these awkward difficulties. To do this it must 
develop and transform itself into a Christian Catholicism and therefore a free 
Catholicism—free with the freedom wherewith Christ set us free that we be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage. It was a Protestant scholar, one of the very 
greatest historians of the canon, Credner, who affirmed that Protestants have built 
a new Church on the foundation of Scripture, first without understanding, then 
without the will to understand, that Scripture itself rests on nothing but tradition. 

Barth, indeed, with characteristic downrightness has faced this objection. His 
counter-argument is more than ingenious. His conclusion is that “ The Bible con- 
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stiutes itself the canon. It is the canon because it has imposed itself as such upon 
the Church” (‘* The Doctrine of the Word of God,” p. 120). Even so, it remains true 
that for a long period during the life of Christ and after his death there did not exist 
this Bible which only subsequently imposed itself upon the Church. The argument, 
though not to be dismissed off-hand, seems particularly dangerous and double- 
edged. It is provided with a deft handle enabling it to be turned against Pro- 
testantism and in defence of the Roman claims. For the theory of the primacy of 
Peter, “the Vicar of Christ,” during the interregnum of tradition, also imposed 
itself upon the Church and gave us in time the Papacy and the totalitarian doctrine 
that Peter did not draw his strength or pre-eminence from the apostolic Church. 
“On the contrary Peter is to draw his strength from Christ and the Church from 
Peter ” (Addis and Arnold : Catholic Dictionary, p. 670). 

If this examination seem to have a controversial tone, its genuine aim has been 
to be expository. It is at any rate a tribute to the exciting quality of Brunner’s new 
book. It is a work which in little space renders great service in clearing the ground 
for continuing discussion. For many ‘‘ Student Christians ’’ and especially for those 
of us who are not denominationalists and are neither Protestant nor Roman Catholic 
in an ecclesiastical sense, the New Protestantism will be a high achievement if it 
can lead us to see beyond all sectarian propaganda, that the triadic Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness of classical culture are not bleak abstractions of the philosophic mind, 
but God in Person actually uttering in and through them His living and redemp- 
tive Word as preparation for the full Revelation in Christ. We truly possess 
them only as they possess us, as the self-manifestation of God in His own gifts— 

gifts offered by Him to the children of men, His sons, and to be received in Christian 
faith on knees of thanksgiving and adoration. 


J. M. Lioyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 





From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner. Translated from the Hebrew by W. F. 
Stinespring.—Allen and Unwin, 1944.—Pp. xvi + 624.—15s. net. 

Christ in the Gospels. By A. E, J. Rawlinson.—Oxford University Press, 1944.— 
Pp. 128.—6s. 6d. net. 


Dr K1Lavusner’s beautifully produced volume, printed in America, is substantially 
a careful Jewish estimate of the Apostle Paul. The first three of its “‘ books ” give 
an account of Jewish and pagan religion in the first century (perhaps at somewhat 
needless length, considering all that has been written on the theme): the fourth 
discusses the Christian literary sources ; the fifth Jewish v. Gentile Christianity ; 
the sixth Paul’s life ; and the seventh his teaching. The work is a sequel to the 
author’s well-known Jesus of Nazareth, which first appeared in English in 1925. 
It is readably and temperately written, and copiously documented. Dr Klausner 
is generously alive to many of the Apostle’s noble qualities ; but he finds certain 
defects both in his character and in his teaching—chief among the latter (apart 
from Christology) being Paul’s abrogation of the Jewish ceremonial law for Gentile 
Christians. This he regards as a grave and indeed inexcusable betrayal of 
Judaism. 

The general scholarliness is a little marred by certain minor, yet surprising, 
errors. Strabo, for instance, the contemporary of Augustus, is dated ‘* about the 
year 85 B.c.”” Valerius Flaccus, proconsul of the province of Asia, becomes “ the 
Roman governor of Asia Minor, Pomponius Flaccus.” Suetonius’ phrase “ impul- 
sore Chresto ” is mistranslated “‘ on account of Chrestus.” Marriage with sisters is 
said to have been “‘ common in Greece.” Kant’s “ moral law within’? becomes 
“the moral strength within me.” Klausner does not see that év éuoi in Gal. i. 16 
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may just as well mean “ in my case ”’ (as in v. 24), i.e. “‘ to me,” as “in me”; and 
that ios in 1 Thess. v. 22 means “ kind ” or “ variety,” not “ appearance.” Either 
he or his translator slips badly in identifying Augustus’ grandson, Gaius Cesar, 
with Caligula. 

He hazards several interesting but unconfirmable guesses : e.g. Apollos the first 
to identify Jesus with the Logos; Paul influenced by Fourth Maccabees and the 
Sibylline Oracles ; Stephen stoned, not by the Sanhedrin, but by the crowd of 
bystanders ; John Mark leaves Paul because he disapproves of not imposing the 
Law on Gentile converts; Paul avoids Asia and Bithynia (Acts xvi. 6 f.) because 
opponents were numerous there; Paul possibly did take Trophimus into the 
Temple ; the first disciples came from the Pharisees ; Paul’s Messianism based on 
his fear of evil spirits ; and so on. Yet he makes out a very good case for his con- 
jecture that Paul suffered from epilepsy. ; 

I have no space, however, in which to detail the sundry other points on which 
I believe Dr Klausner’s critical and historical judgement to be at fault (e.g. that 
Jesus was uttering a “ curse” in saying “ woe” to Chorazin, etc., for see Matt. 
xxiv. 19 ;. that Paul did not demand repentance of his converts; that his deter- 
minism had some other source than the Old Testament ; etc.): and I must turn 
to what I regard as the three major objections to his general view. 

(1) He ascribes the foundation of Gentile Christianity far too exclusively to 
Paul, calling him ‘‘ the founder of Christianity as a religion and as a Church.” This 
all too common error arises from the fact that so much of the New Testament is 
about Paul or else from Paul’s hand. And no doubt Paul did “ labour more abun- 
dantly than they all.”” Yet when we reflect how fragmentary our information is, 
in how many regions Christianity was planted quite independently of him (Egypt, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Italy, Spain, etc.), and how very sparing was the use made in 
the early Church of his characteristic doctrines, we surely must see that, powerful 
missionary as he was, he was in no sense the founder of the Gentile Church. A good 
many of Dr Klausner’s judgements would need modifying, if this erroneous assump- 
tion were corrected. 

(2) His case as a whole is, in my judgement, hopelessly vitiated by his attitude 
to the ceremonial law. It is the same error as I criticised in detail in The London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review for July 1935, in discussing his Jesus of Nazareth. On 
the one hand, as an orthodox Zionist, he maintains the perpetual validity of the 
ceremonial law, and desires the national life to be maintained by the settlement of 
the Jews in their old home-land. On the other, he clings to the universalistic 
aspirations of Judaism, and looks forward to its ethical monotheism being accepted 
by the whole world. What he does not make clear is how the national singularity 
of the Jews and the universal adoption of their religion are to be harmonised. If, 
as he repeatedly urges, Paul’s great error was his failure to impose the cerémonial 
law on Gentile converts, how can Judaism ever fulfil its world-wide mission save 
by subjecting everyone to the observance of this same ceremonial law?’ The 
impossibility of such a prospect becomes especially clear when we recall the non- 
moral character of that law (circumcision, animal sacrifice, etc., etc.) and the absurd 
lengths to which Rabbinism carried the elaboration of its niceties. One of Paul’s 
great services to Christendom, and therefore to the world, was that he emancipated 
those brought through Jesus to a knowledge of God from the burdensome yoke of 
that vast system of solemn trifling such as we now find in the Mishna and the 
Talmud. 

(8) Finally, although Dr Klausner rightly acknowledges the remarkable character 
of Jesus’ personality, yet his refusal as a Jew to accord to him the place of supremacy 
which he undoubtedly claimed, makes it impossible for him to arrive at a true 
assessment of Paul and the Church, notwithstanding all the valuable light he 
undoubtedly has to throw on secondary issues. 
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The Bishop of Derby’s small book on Christ in the Gospels attempts to show how 
the application of modern historical criticism leaves the traditional Christian theory 
of the Person of Christ not only unimpaired, but confirmed. It is a good example 
of the modern trend in Gospel-study represented by the late Sir E. Hoskyns (to 
whom Dr Rawlinson acknowledges his indebtedness) and others. Ten chapters 
take us through the main phases of our Saviour’s life ; a short epilogue gives a 
provisional summary: three of the four appendices deal with Gospel-criticism, 
while the fourth culminates in a neo-orthodox reaffirmation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Chalcedonian terms. 

All Christian readers will agree with the Bishop in his ascription to Jesus of a 
unique supremacy as Messiah and as Son and Revealer of God But whether the 
precise terms and formulz which are traditionally or in neo-orthodoxy regarded as 
indispensable for the expression of it, will not be so unanimously felt. 

I cannot repress a gentle protest in passing against the three-fold repetition of 
the age-long misquotation of Matt. xxii. 42, mistranslated in the A.V., “‘ What 
think ye of Christ?” I pass on to what seems to me the main difficulty in the 
discussion as a whole. I mean the fact that, although the Bishop purports through- 
out to be meeting fairly the claims of historical criticism, yet at each serious his- 
torical problem he deprecates the attempt to reach a sound theory as to what really 
happened. The impression is thus created that the crucial question of historicity 
is being again and again evaded. So it is with the Virgin-Birth, the Infancy- 
incidents, the miracles, the -empty-tomb, the Resurrection-appearances, and the 
Ascension. No use, for instance, is made of the great difference between nature- and 
healing-miracles, or the important fact that neither Q nor Proto-Luke contains 
any allusion to the former. Now it is not geod enough for the Christian apologist 
to tell the honest enquirer that he must not attempt to probe into historical ques- 
tions of this sort, and yet at the same time to expect him to take the alleged events 
on trust as material for his Christology. 

Regarding one or two specifically critical issues, I feel that Dr Rawlinson is on 
somewhat shaky ground. Thus, weight cannot be laid on Mk. i. 1: its crucial terms 
are absent as doubtful from Westcott and Hort’s text, and the whole verse is quite 
probably a scribal heading, replacing the lost original opening of the work. Nothing 
is said in any of the Gospels about Jesus being baptised “‘ on behalf of God’s people.” 
It seems to me unhistorical tacitly to ascribe to Jesus the non-temporal inter- 
pretation of the last things. Dr Rawlinson misses, I feel, the significant point that 
the Sermon on the Mount is addressed to Jews as such, and that the sign of Jonah 
must have had some reference to the salvation of Gentiles—otherwise why choose 
Jonah? Nor could I agree, without qualification, to his confident assertion that 
Jesus’ “ activity and message were quite manifestly non-political.” 

There are other dubieties and obscurities that would have to be specified were 
one undertaking a detailed discussion. But we get to grips with the main theme 
when we turn to the Bishop’s discussion of the Fourth Gospel. Along with a 
generous willingness to admit the unhistorical character of much of its contents 
(especially its discourses), we find the acceptance of its main theological contentions 
emphatically insisted on. 

Behind all the controversial issues touched on in the book there lies the undecided 
question as to the precise relation of history and faith. We oscillate uneasily between 
two poles. Either with Dr Rawlinson we deny that there can be any historical 
“bare facts” without interpretation, i.e. in the case of the Gospels, without “‘ faith ”: 
in that event, we must virtually accept in advance the conclusion to which the 
argument leads, or else we cannot expect to be convinced by the argument that 
leads to it. All the author’s obscure words about Christ being “a Person by whom 
history is transcended,” etc., seem to me to come to that. Or else with the normal 
historical investigator, supported here by Canon Moberly in Lue Mundi, we hold 
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that “Councils . . . and Creeds cannot go behind, but must wholly rest upon the 
history of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Provisionally, I stand with the latter, while 
acknowledging the subtlety of the problem, and remembering that through the 
historical “‘ bare facts,” investigated in a normally docile and reverent spirit, 
eternal glories may be seen. 

I submit, therefore, that Dr Rawlinson’s casual strictures on the liberal attempts 
to get behind the various strata of tradition to the real Jesus (not necessarily a 
“simply human Jesus ” as he suggests), to the effect that they have “ failed ” and 
“broken down,” stand in need of drastic modification. When we study seriatim the 
successive pictures of Jesus given in Q (probably the work of an eye-witness), 
Proto-Luke, Mark, canonical Luke, canonical Matthew (very markedly), and the 
Fourth Gospel (still more markedly), we cannot without falsity deny that there are 
radical differences, however great and unique be the figure portrayed in the earliest 
of them, and whatever the degree of underlying unity seen to exist between them. 
Liberalism insists that theological eyes shall not be simply shut to these differences, 
or turned away from them ; and it emphatically declines to be politely bowed off 
the stage because it insists, as against neo-orthodoxy, on proper account being taken 
of them. 

C. J. Capoux. 





Adam and Eve: An Essay towards a New and Better Society. By John Middleton 
Murry.—Andrew Dakers Ltd., London.—Pp. 222.—Price 10s. 6d. 


Tae publishers on the dust-wrapper announce this as Mr Murry’s “ most important 
work,” a statement which arouses an expectation the book itself does not fulfil. 
Mr Murry sets out the thesis that the old order has been shattered by the irruption 
of the Machine ; that a new harmony must be discovered, and this can only be 
accomplished by the regeneration of the spiritual and physical relations between 
Man and Woman. The book is a cri de cur, written by a man whose heart is torn 
by the daily abominations which torture our lives. Mr Murry takes the spiritual 
and emotional experiences of his own life—particularly in the sexual realm—and 
finds that they offer him the means to a clearer understanding of what is going on 
in the world. On the matter of sex the book contains much that is tender, moving 
and true, but there are several defects. Freud begat a numerous intellectual 
progeny, and the place of sex in society has furnished us with serious works like 
the late J. D. Unwin’s Sex and Culture, with attempts to put sex into a popular 
philosophic context as in Gerald Heard’s Pain, Sex and Time, as well as a whole 
flood of greater and lesser works. But Freud himself in his Civilisation and its 
Discontents widely extended his meaning of the term “‘ sexual ”’ to include dll those 
forms of acquisitiveness, aggression and will to power which at once brought the 
place of sex in society on to a wider plane than that of mere physical frustration. 
Mr Murry himself says that “ love-fulfilment between man and woman can alone 
be the basis of a stable and satisfying society. Men and women frustrated of the 
fulfilment of love send waves of frustration through the whole of society, in the 
form of creatures avid of power, seeking to compensate for their own inferiorities.” 
But there is a great jump, which Mr Murry does not bridge, between the sexual dis- 
satisfactions of large numbers of men and women, and the intrusion of the Machine. 
To attribute all the complex difficulties of a Machine Age to unsatisfactory sexual 
relations is an incomplete reading of modern times. It is noteworthy that Mr Murry 
produces little factual evidence (apart from a family reference to his shipwright 
grandfather, which is a piece of romantic economics) for his assertions on this point, 
which are incessant and repetitive. It is not sufficient to project a series of emotional 
experiences and deduce a politico-economic generalisation from them. (Some 
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readers will feel about these emotional experiences that reverence for the beloved 
dead could include more of the tribute of reticence.) 

War tends inevitably to by-pass personalities such as Mr Murry—which is much 
to be regretted—and when a man is isolated from the general current of his time, 
his diagnoses, unless his own character is entirely free from the corrosion of self- 
pity, tend to suffer in breadth and comprehensiveness. The result is an over- 
simplification of complex issues, making the proposed solution irrelevant by 
narrowness, and creating what Mr Murry himself calls “‘ an island economy ”’ of the 
mind. What relation is there, for instance, between the necessity for happier 
sexual relationships and the stark fact—as recently put by an M.P.—that if 
synthetic rubber proved to be adequate for America’s post-war requirements, 
S.E. Asia would become a “ tropical slum”? Again, the plea for self-contained 
agricultural communities lacks realism: the reticulation of society is too closely 
meshed for “ solution by isolation.” In the chapters dealing with ‘“‘ Love and 
Marriage,” ‘“‘D. H. Lawrence,” ‘“‘ Birth and Rebirth,” Mr Murry has many wise 
things to say, but there are times when some readers may prefer the short, but 
important, essay with which Mr Charles Morgan prefaced his Flashing Stream. 

If Mr Murry had omitted Part I entirely, printing only his own admirable 
résumé of these pages “‘ Interlude and Recapitulation,” the book would have lost 
nothing of its essential argument, and would have gained much in clarity. In fact 
it lays itself open to an old charge which I. A. Richards levelled against some of 
Mr Murry’s work in 1924, “‘ emotive utterance disguised to resemble argument.” 
(The word “ naked ” appears to be a favourite adjective, and “* proving things on 
one’s pulses ” a favourite mode of evaluation.) But it is chiefly in the historical 
realm that the book is least satisfactory. Wide historical generalisations demand 
the presence of fact. In his chapter on D. H. Lawrence, Mr Murry makes the 
assertion that ‘ Protestantism took woman out of the Godhead . . . at: the same 
time abolished the celibacy of the priesthood” ...and.. . “degraded the 
dignity of woman. ...” If Mr Murry really believes that he should consult 
Trevelyan’s English Social History, pp. 64-5, where he will find authoritative 
evidence which makes his assertions on the degradation of woman and marriage 
as being a corollary of the Reformation, a figment of a fertile imagination. Although 
he disparages the Protestant forms of religion, his whole attitude towards religion 
is curiously Protestant (the Bishop of Beauvais’ dictum in Shaw’s St Joan— 
Scratch an Englishman, and find a Protestant—is still applicable). Mr Murry’s 
statement “ If religion is essential for our salvation, only the religion of the indi- 
vidual can avail : and the religion of the individual depends upon a direct experience 
of God,” is Protestantism par excellence. When he writes that ‘“‘ Men are behaving 
to one another worse than they did before baptism was invented,” we are reminded 
(concentration camps and saturation bombing notwithstanding) of a remark by 
Macneile Dixon (The Human Situation—Gifford Lectures) upon some historical 
pronouncement of the late Lord Snowden—* He must have been reading Stories 
for Little Arthur.” Mr Murry’s despair about Christianity stands in strong contrast 
to Professor John Macmurray’s admirable pamphlet Through Chaos to Community ? 
‘* We cannot,” says Professor Macmurray, “ take our Christian tradition as any 
criterion of Christianity itself, and the Christianity which may create the tradition 
of a common life for the unified world of the future may do so on a pattern very 
different from that with which we are familiar. . . . The rejection of the form which 
we have given it may be necessary before it can become effective in the daily 
common material life of mankind.” 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
LONDON, 
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